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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


N the spring of each year Scholastic has the joy of publishing 
its annual Student Achievement Issue— a crowded show- 
window in which the creative talents of American high 

school students burst into bloom. For, by long-established custom 
(seventeen years, to be exact), this is the issue in which we 
announce the results of the Scholastic Awards and publish a nec- 
essarily limited sample of the prize-winning work in the Literary 
and Art Divisions. Social Studies classes will find ample material 
in the issue for their usual schedules. 

Awards announcements may be found on the following pages: 
Current Events, Historical Article, 11-12; Poetry, Essay, Other 
Literary, 17-24; Short Story, 25; Music, 28; Art, all divisions, 
29-51; Quill and Scroll Journalism, 53; Minor Awards, 54-55. 

Keep in mind the following special events: 

1. Scholastic Awards Broadcast—today, May 12 — 1:30 to 
2 P.M., E.D.S.T., Station WJZ and Blue Network of N.B.C. Sev- 
eral Awards winners will be in the studios. Immediately before 
this broadcast, Ted Malone, famed conductor of the “American 
Pilgrimage,” will introduce one of Scholastic’s poetry winners to 
read her own verse, in his “Between-the-Bookends” program. This 
will be at 1:15, same network, so keep tuned in. 

2. National High School Art Exhibition opened yesterday at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and will continue until June 1. 
Complete catalog published on pages 38-51. 

3. Saplings, 16th Series, annual anthology ‘of best work in 
Literary Division, will be published this summer. 

Congratulations to all students who have made their marks, 
and heartiest thanks to judges, sponsors, and all who have con- 
tributed to the success of Scholastic Awards. 
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OF 
President Roosevelt took another step — 
toward completion of the “bridge of into the war zones. But there are many The working details of the patrol sys- hort 
ships” which he has promised to build other ways in which they can be useful tem were not explained. Apparently the : , 
across the Atlantic Ocean to England. both to the United States and to Britain. _ patrolling ships will watch out for Ger- = # 
' He ordered the Maritime Commission They might, for example, be used to man submarines, bombers and surface e ' 
to get together two million tons of bring strategic war materials to the raiders. When they see one they will " 2 
existing shipping, domestic and foreign. United’ States. Such materials are said not attack it. But they will report it by inl 
This would be operated “in such a way to be piling up in ports all over the radio. Since British as well as American val 
as to make every cargo directly or in- world, with no facilities available to ships can pick up the reports, this will the 1 
directly useful to our defense efforts and bring them to factories here. keep the British beipemed oF the move- poate 
the winning by the democracies of the In the second place, foreign ships ments of enemy ships. the 
battle now ing waged in the Atlantic.” stranded in American ports can * It would be impossible, of course, to A 
Admiral Land, chairman of the Mari- taken over and put to work. There is a cover the whole Atlantic in this way. Medi 
time Commission, explained later how bill before Congress now authorizing The patrols will probably be used to hei 
this would be done. In the first place, seizure of these ships. Any ship which keep open a narrow lane, perhaps one ail 
every possible American ship now being _ is taken over will be paid for. Officials hundred miles wide, across the ocean. This 
used for other purposes would be say that there are nearly a million tons The Senate Foreign Relations Com- lovit 
transferred to a defense job. This would of such shipping in United States mittee rejected Senator Tobey’s resolu- id 
include ships which operate between _ waters. tion forbidding peacetime convoy pro- - th 
ports on our own coasts, army and navy The Maritime Commission immedi- tection by the United States Navy. The pe 
supply ships, old ships which have been ately began making arrangements to next day Senator Guffey demanded that lines 
laid up, and some of the vessels operat- put fifty American-owned oil tankers to we start convoying ships, “at least in with 
ing between the United States and for- work carrying oil from South America this hemisphere.” This aroused Senator ye 
eign ports. to the United States. From American Tobey. He announced that he would pane 
These ships cannot legally be sent ports British tankers would take it to introduce his resolution again, this time vee 
— —_ » England. A sort of “shuttle as an amendment to the bill providing 
service,” one shipping man for the seizure of foreign ships in Amer- 
called it. ican harbors. 
What's a Patrol? Coal Strike Ends The 
President Roosevelt ex- The failure of the National Defense Th 
plained in more detail just | Mediation Board’s-effort to end the soft new 
what the patrol of Atlantic coal strike brought President Roosevelt , broke 
sea lanes by American into the picture again. and t 
naval vessels would mean. As a_ result of pressure from the count 
It was not possible, he de- White House southern mine owners Th 
clared, to say how many finally accepted the compromise pro- had | 
miles out to sea American posal made by the President and rec- pro-G 
warships and planes would ommended by the mediation board. The inforc 
go. The patrols would be northern mine operators and the United jectec 
extended as far as seemed Mine Workers had already agreed to it. terms 
necessary for the defense The proposal was that all mines be and 
of the Western Hemi- reopened immediately. The southern Caila 
sphere. He added that he operators and the union would then try Tra 
considered it perfectly to settle their wage dispute while the trated 
legal for them to go into miners were at work. (The union and Habb 
the actual war zones. the northern operators are agreed on Iraqi 
which cargo vessels are wages.) Whatever settlement was finally conse 
forbidden to enter. reached would be made retroactive to demai 
Admiral Harold Stark, the date of opening of the mines. troops 
Chief of Naval Opera- The southern operators agreed to in- batter 
tions, disclosed that United crease wages a dollar a day. But they bania 
States naval patrols al- still balked at the extra forty cents de- of th 
ready were operating as manded by the miners so that wages groun 
saaaicuned tate far as 2,000 miles at would be the same in-north and south. The 
a a juirer rn 5 000 
And the More We Say “Scat” the Bigger It Grows sea. This seemed to mean the end of the co 
50,0 
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shortage in coal mining, which was hav- 
ing serious effects on the defense pro- 
gram. The northern mines started to 
reopen. : 

But opening of mines in the south hit 
another snag. Miners and ig had 
trouble arranging the details on which 
the miners would return to work. Finally 
a temporary agreement was reached and 
the strike was over. 

A panel of the National Defense 
Mediation Board began consideration of 
the dispute between General Motors 
and the United Automobile Workers. 
This threatened to close 61 plants em- 
ploying 160,000 workers. A strike had 
already been called but it was put off 
at the request of the mediation board. 
Any agreement reached will be made 
retroactive. The — is concerned 
with union demands for a wage increase 
of ten cents an hour and other con- 
cessions. 


The War Moves East 


The British are facing trouble in a 
new part of the Near East. Fighting 
_broke out between the soldiers of Iraq 
and the small British garrisons in that 
country. 

The first British troops sent to Iraq 
had been received politely by the new 
pro-German government. But when. re- 
inforcements arrived later the Iraqi ob- 
jected. This was a violation of the 
terms of the treaty between Britain 
and Iraq, Premier Raschid Ali Beg 
Gailani declared. 

Iraqi mechanized troops concen- 
trated around the British air base at 
Habbania, 65 miles from Bagdad. The 
Iraqi commander asked the British to 
cease operations. The British, in return, 
demanded the removal of the Iraq 
troops. Raschid Ali then ordered Iraq 
batteries to shell the British. From Hab- 
bania the fighting spread to other parts 
of the country. Both planes and 
ground troops were in action. 

The British are said to have between 
5,000 and 7,000 soldiers in Iraq, and 
from 60 to 100 planes. There are about 
50,000 men in the Iraq army, but they 
are not as well armed or as well trained 
as the British. The Iraqi have about 
fifty planes in their air force. The British 
claimed that almost half of these were 
of out of action in a raid on the Bag- 


ad airport. 


The British believe that the Germans 
are responsible for the trouble in Iraq. 
The Premier was said to have appeal 
to Hitler for aid. But the nearest Ger- 
man force was 1,000 miles away on the 
island of Rhodes. 

Germans in Turkey declared that 
Nazi troop-carrying planes had arrived 
in Iraq. Meanwhile, German radio sta- 
tions were busy trying to stir up trouble 
throughout the Arab world; one Nazi 
report said Iraq forces had cut the oil 
9. ged from Kirkuk to Haifa, which 
xelps supply oil to Britain’s fleet. But 
the British said that their oil supplies in 
Egypt were sufficient to last many 
months. There were also reports from 
Palestine of clashes between the Arabs 
and British troops. 

Meanwhile, in Libya, the British and 
Axis forces were still struggling for 
Tobruk. German and Italian infantry, 
supported by tanks, broke through the 
outer ring of the British defenses. But 
the British reported that a counterattack 
drove them back. Axis troops remained 
stalled around Solum. 


Escape from Greece 


Serious resistance in Greece ended as 
the Nazi swastika was hoisted over the 
crumbling columns of the Acropolis. 
All that remained was to get as much 
of the British expeditionary force as 
possible out of the country. 

A blanket of censorship hid Greece 
from the world for aaa days as the 
evacuation went on. Then Winston 
Churchill announced the results to a 
cheering House of 


e 
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ard piling Greece’s mountain passes 
of German dead to give their com- 
rades a chance to get away safely. The 
B. E. F., wrote United Press correspon- 
dent Richard D. McMillan, “had fought 
the massed armored forces of the Ger- 
mans for days, they had fired until their 
ammunition gave out at robot-like 
waves of massed German infantrymen 
who marched endlessly over the bodies 
of their own dead until the attackers 
were exhausted. 

“They fought parachutists who de- 
sential by omeads in an attempt to 
cut off their final retreat. They em- 
barked on the beaches of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and made the voyage across the 
eastern Mediterranean crowded into 
overloaded evacuation ships, singing be- 
low decks as the gun crews above 
fought a final furious — and successful 
—fight with the Stuka bombers.” 

So the battle of Greece ended. It was 
a serious disaster for the British. But 
the Germans had paid heavily for what 
they had won. And they were no nearer 
victory in the Battle of Britain, which is 
the really decisive battle in this war. 


Russia Keeps Them Guessing 


The Russians made another unex- 
pected move. They announced that 
shipments of war materials across the 
country would be forbidden. Munitions, 
aircraft parts and accessories, machines 
and tools for making munitions, ex- 
plosives and poisons were listed. 

Most Russian exports of war mate- 
rials have been going to Germany. 
Britain has complained that American 
machinery, cotton and other goods sent 
to Russia across the Pacific have eventu- 
ally found their way to Russia. 

What was the meaning of this new 
ban? It was probably more window 
dressing than anything else, most ob- 





Commous. 

The British had 
landed about 60,000 
men in Greece alto- 
gether, he said. At 
east 45,000 of them 
had been a re- 
moved. (This 8 
was later chat te 
48,000.) Three 
thousand British sol- 
diers were killed or 
wounded. Nothing 
was said of the fate 
of the remaining 
12,000. Presumably 
they were captured. 

A few days later 
eye-witness _ stories 











of the evacuation 
began to arrive from 
Greece. They told of 
a valiant little rear 


AP Photo 


Map shows pathways to Suez and Iraq which may be taken 
by the Nazi war machine. ; 
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servers thought. But. there were two 
other possible explanations. It might 
mean the end of shipment of Russian 
supplies to China, as a result of the 
Russo-Japanese neutrality treaty. Or it 
might be intended as another rebuke 
to the Germans for moving too far into 
the Balkans and the Near East where 
they are stepping pretty close to Rus- 
sian toes. 

The Russians also feared that Ger- 
many was threatening them in the 
north. They reported that 12,000 Ger- 
man troops had been landed with tanks 
and big s in southwestern Finland, 
within fifty miles of the Russian mili- 
tary base at Hangoe. 

The Germans and Finns said this was 
only part of the regular movement of 
troops from Germany through Finland 
to Norway. The Finns agreed last Sep- 
tember to permit the transport of “Ger- 
man troops on leave and German sup- 
plies” to Norway across their territory. 


Axis Peace Terms 


Supposing Hitler could persuade the 
British to end the war right now? What 
kind of peace terms would he offer? 

A Japanese newspaper recently pub- 
lished a preview of an Axis peace. Ap- 
oa it was a “trial balloon,” to see 
n 


ow Britain and the United States 
would react to the proposed settlement. 

According to these terms the world 
would be divided up among the Bri- 
tish Empire, Germany (with Italy as a 
junior | comm the United States, Rus- 
sia and Japan. The Axis powers would 
get the lion’s share. 

The British Empire would still exist, 
but most of its power would be gone. 
India and South Africa would be given 
independence. Australia would be 
opened to Japanese immigration. All 
British naval bases, including Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, Singapore and Hong Kong 
would be demilitarized. The Dutch 
East Indies and French Indo-China 
would be made independent under Ja- 
panese economic control. The capital 
of the British.Empire would be trans- 
ferred “gradually” to Canada. 

Continental Europe, according to 
these proposals, gas: organized as 
a single corporate state under control 
of the Reich. Most of Africa would be 
joined to this organization. 

The United States’ sphere of influ- 
ence would be in Latin America, Canada 
and Greenland. But we would have to 
agree not to dominate Latin America in 
any way that would be harmful-to the 
Axis and to “accord the fullest freedom 
and equality of opportunity” in Latin 
America to Germany and her allies. 

We would also give up all naval 
bases west of Hawaii and “reduce that 
stronghold in importance.” The United 
States and Britain would stop building 


Wide World 


WHO’S DOWNHEARTED? An impromptu concert in Belfast amidst the ruins of a 
Nazi bombing attack on the Northern Ireland capital. The Ulsterites are supporting 


their British cousins. 


warships until Germany and Japan 
could catch up with them. 

Few American observers took these 
terms seriously as offering any basis for 
negotiation. But it was rumored that 
Japan’s “traveling salesman,” Matsuoka, 
wanted to be invited to Washington to 
discuss them. 


Ex-Colonel 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh is 
plain Mr. Lindbergh now. He has re- 
signed his commission in the United 
States Army Air Corps Reserve. 

At a recent meeting held by the 
America First Committee Lindbergh 
has bitterly attacked our policy of aid 
to Britain. It would be impossible for 
us to “win the war for England” no 
matter how much help we sent, he 
said. Britain’s “last desperate plan,” 
the flier declared, was “to persuade 
us to send another American Expedi- 
tionary Force to Europe.” 

President Roosevelt critivized this 
speech. He classed Lindbergh with the 
Copperheads in the Civil War. The 
Copperheads were Northerners who 
wanted to make peace with the Con- 
federacy because they thought the 
North could not win the war. 

Lindbergh then wrote a letter to the 
President. He said that in view of 
Mr. Roosevelt's remarks “attacking my 
loyalty to my country, my character and 
my motives,” he had “no honorable al- 
ternative” but to resign from the Army. 

Another well-known reserve officer 
also lost his commission. Hugh S. John- 
son was a Regular Army officer during 
the last war, and later a_ reserve 
brigadier general. When his commission 


recently expired the War Department 
did not renew it. 

General Johnson has also been a 
critic of Roosevelt's policies in his news- 
paper column since leaving his post as 
NRA Administrator in 1934. It was 
emphasized, however, that there was 
nothing personal about the decision not 
to renew Johnson’s commission, and 
that there was no connection between 
his case and Lindbergh’s. 


Negro Rights 

Arthur W. Mitchell of Chicago is the 
only Negro member of Congress. In 
April, 1937, he was travelling south in a 
Pullman coach. As the train neared the 
Arkansas border he was made to leave 
the Pullman and go into a second-class 
Negro car which he said was “filthy and 
foul smelling.” 

The Supreme Court has ruled unani- 
mously that this was a “discrimination 
both palpably unjust” and forbidden by 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“Colored persons who buy first-class 
tickets must be furnished with accom- 
modations equal in comforts and con- 
veniences to those afforded to first-class 
white passengers,” Chief Justice Hughes 
stated. 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


The President declared that the increase 
in defense production was still “not 
enough.” He asked for a seven-day week 
and a twenty-four-hour day in defense in- 
dustries. Mr. Roosevelt, opening the sale 
of defense savings bonds and stamps, made 
“a frank and clear appeal for financial 
support to pay for our ao to pay 
for American existence of later gencra- 
tions.” 
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WAR IN THE NEW WORLD'S “FRONT YARD” 


ern Mediterranean Sea where Britain is fight- 

ing to protect the Suez Canal and the oil fields 
of Iraq. But don’t ignore the Western Mediterranean, 
particularly Gibraltar. 

The Germans are reported ready to move through 
Spain for an attack on Britain’s “Rock,” which is the last 
British toehold on the European Continent. Spain has a 
policy of aid-for-the-Axis, but the Nazis want her to 
enter the war against Britain. 

If Spain enters the war Gibraltar may not be able to 
hold out. (See Schol., February 10, 1941, “Britain’s 
Rocks in the Mediterranean,” which discusses the de- 
fenses of Gibraltar and contains a map of the surround- 
ing territory.) A study of that map will indicate why 
Gibraltar would be hard pressed by a combined Ger- 
man-Spanish attack. 

Powerful planted on the Spanish mainland and 
across the Strait of Gibraltar in Spanish Morocco can 
pound the “Rock” from all sides: Other guns nearer the 
Atlantic Ocean end of the Strait can keep warships from 
entering or leaving the Mediterranean Sea. Thus, even 
if Gibraltar does not fall, the Western Mediterranean 
will be closed. And if the Nazis are successful in their 
campaign against Suez, the British fleet will have to 
clear out of the Mediterranean or be bottled up. 


W om it attention has been directed to the East- 


This is not all, however, that a thrust through Spain 
would accomplish. The Germans could move across the 
Strait of Gibraltar to Spanish Morocco, and then go 
through French Morocco, Spanish Rio De Oro, to Dakar 
in French West Africa. (The French might oppose such 
a move, but it is unlikely that they could do much to 
halt it. ) 

A German submarine and air base at Dakar would put 
the Nazis in the “front yard” of the New World — the 
Atlantic Ocean. And this Dakar base would be a ter- 
rible menace to Britain in the “Battle of the Atlantic.” 

Note that it is only 1,620 miles from Dakar to Natal, 
Brazil. Then recall the fact that British merchant ships 
from the Far East (India, Australia and New Zealand ) 
must pass through this Dakar-Natal gateway and then 
pick up convoying warships for the trip to the British 
Isles. Thus, Nazi submarines and bombers could dart 
out from Dakar and attack British convoys while they 
were being organized for the journey to Britain. 

The United States Navy’s patrol of New World waters 
has been extended to give information to British ships. 
But a study of the map shows that U. S. patrol ships, 
operating from the new bases obtained from Britain, will 
be a long way from home. The Germans at Dakar are 
closer to the Natal area than American forces stationed 
in British Guiana or Trinidad. ; 
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Who’s Who 


Britain’s “‘Beaver” 

Britons call Lord Beaverbrook (his 
real name is William M. Aitken) the 
“Beaver” because of his industry and 
success in getting things done now. As 
Minister of Aircraft Production, Lord 

eon Beaverbrook _ pro- 
duced miracles in 
speeding up the 
production of air- 
planes which may 
win the “Battle of 
Britain.” 

Now the “Beav- 
er” has been 
moved from the 
Ministry of Air- 
craft Production to 
become Minister of State. Nobody 
knows what a Minister of State does. 
Observers think Lord Beaverbrook will 
work with Churchill to form new plans 
for stepping up the production of war 
supplies. 

As William Maxwell Aitken, he was 
the son of a minister in Canada. He 
received a public school education in 
New Brunswick, and then went into 
business. Out of his interests in elec- 
tricity, cement, timber and banking, he 
accumulated $5,000,000 and then left 
for England. He was then only 30. 

He entered politics, was elected a 
member of Parliament, and in six years 
became Lord Beaverbrook. Taking over 
the ailing Daily Express, he brightened 
up its pages and made it a prosperous 
newspaper. He was just as successful 
with the Sunday Express, which he 
founded in 1921, and the Evening 
Standard, in which he acquired a con- 
trolling interest. 


Man at Work 

HAWKES, Albert W.; chairman board, 
resident and director, Congoleum-Nairn, 
7% Home: 166 Upper Mountain Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. Office: 195 Belgrove Dr., 
Kearney, N. J. 

That’s all Who’s Who in America 
tells us about the modest business 

leader who has just 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
of the United 
States. 

It appears that 
Mr. Hawkes is too 
busy with his 
many activities to 

“we “or! bother about list- 
GAWEES: ing them. A brief 
outline of Mr. Hawkes’ activities, sup- 
plied by his secretary, would make an 
impressive column in Who's Who. 
Born in Chicago, he attended Lake 
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in the News 


Forest University and received his Doc- 
tor of Laws degree from the Chicago 
College of Law. Aside from his duties 
at Congoleum-Nairn, Mr. Hawkes is 
associated with many companies oper- 
ating here and in Canada and England, 
and is a member of the board of -gov- 
ernors of the Union League Club. 

He also heads the British War Reliet 
Committee of New Jersey, which has 
sent 3,600 tons of clothing and mate- 
rials to England. As president of the 





Chamber of Commerce, he will succeed 
James S. Kemperer of Chicago. 

‘Mr. Hawkes’ secretary told Scho- 
lastic that he was too busy to have any 
hobbies or other leisure-time pursuits. 
She said he relaxed by “burning the 
midnight oil” writing speeches. He also 
has written two books: Equity for 
Labor and Capital, and The Public and 
a Program for Industrial Harmony. 

After his election as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Hawkes 
called for cooperation between labor 
and industry and pledged the Chamber 
te support the defense program. | 





NEWS 


identification before the brook. 


whom it refers. 


1.——Henry Morgenthau, d 
r. 
2.—-Colin B. Stam e. 
8.—Arthur Mitchell f. 
4.__Albert H. Hawkes 
5,—_Farouk 8 
6.—Ibn Saud h 
7..Sayid Raschid el 
Gailani 


= 


8.—William M. Aitken 
9.—Hugh Johnson Board. 


B. GEOGRAPHY OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC 


Choose the best answer, and place 

its letter in space at left. 

1.—The Canary Islands belong to (a) 
Spain, (b) Portugal, (c) France. 

2.__The Cape Verde Islands belong to 
(a) Spain, (b) Portugal, (c) 
France. 

3.—Dakar belongs to (a) Britain, (b) 
Portugal, (c) France. 

4.__The most eastern air base of 
Brazil is at (a) Natal, (b) Rio de 
Janeiro, (c) Georgetown. 

5,—From Brazil to French West Africa 
by shortest airline is (a) 1136 
miles, (b) 2107 miles, (c) 1620 
miles. 

6.—-The Azores belong to (a) Spain, 
(b) Portugal, (c) France. 

7.._The nearest British naval base to 
Dakar is at (a) Bizerte, (b) Gib- 
raltar, (c) Freetown. 

8.—The proportion of South America 
east of the New York meridian is 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE NEWS? 


(Key to correct answers in Teachers Edition) 


A. PERSONS IN THE a. Negro Representative who sued for violation of 
Constitutional rights. 


Place the letter ot b. Britain’s new Minister of State, Lord Beaver- 


name of the person to ¢ Tax consultant, Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 


. King of Saudi Arabia. 

Head of Pro-Axis Iraq goverriment. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

. King of Egypt. 


. Newly elected president of United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


i. Chairman of National Defense Mediation 


10.._Clarence A. Dyk- j. New Deal critic whose army commission was 
stra not renewed. 


(a) three-fourths, (b) one-half, 
(c) one-fourth. 


C. MARCH OF EVENTS 


Complete each statement. 
1. According to Admiral Stark, naval 
age have already operated as 

ar as —____—__—_ miles at sea. 

2. When Senator Tobey’s resolution to 
forbid use of convoys was brought 

up before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Cotnmittee it was —____. 

8. The Maritime Commission has be- 
gun to organize a shipping pool 

of tons of shipping. 

4. “Jim Crowism” will be changed or 
abolished as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decision granting Ne- 
groes the right of ——________ 

5. The coal strike ended with the re- 
opening of the mines, but a de- 
cision was not reached by southern 
miners and operators on ———___ 

6. After he was criticized by Presi-. 
dent Roosevelt for his public state- 
ments, Charles Lindbergh 
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Exploring Uncle Sam’s Pocketbook 


Treasury Experts and Congress Working on Nation’s 


Biggest Tax Bill to Help 


IGANTIC taxes are necessary 
| to pay for the mountains of 

guns, tanks, airplanes, war- 
ships, and other equipment needed 
for our defense. Treasury experts and 
members of Congress are working on 
the biggest tax bill in the nation’s 
history. When Congress approves 
this new tax i, taxpayers will 
get a dollars-and-cents lesson in the 
high cost of security in a war-torn 
world. 

The business of writing a tax bill 
generally takes months. Under the 
Constitution, all money-raising bills 
must start in the House of Represen- 
‘ tatives. And the important job of 
framing a tax bill is handled by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
The Committee is aided by sugges- 
tions from the Treasury and other 
government tax experts. It also holds 
public hearings to let interested citi- 
zens testify on the measure. 

When the Committee completes 
work on the bill, it is sent to the 
House for debate. If the House_ap- 
proves the bill, it goes to the Senate 
Finance Committee. This Committee 
frequently revises the bill drastically 
and sends it to the Senate for more 
debate and changes. Then a House- 
Senate conference committee may be 
appointed to iron out differences in 
the House and Senate bills. In short, 
a tax bill gets its face “lifted” many 
times before it goes to the President 
for his signature. 


Rival Tax Plans 


Plans for the drastic new tax bill 
were presented to the House Ways 
and Means Committee by Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. But, as 
the above outline sug- 
gests, these Treasury 
plans merely serve as a 
starting point for revi- 
sions by both houses of 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau conferring 
with Congressman Robert 
L. Doughton, Chairman of 
the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Pay for Defense Program 


Congress. In tact, a rival tax plan 
was presented a few days after Secre- 
tary Morgenthau offered the Treas- 
ury’s proposals. The rival plan was 
written by Colin B. Stam, chief tax 
consultant of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. This 
Committee is maintained by Con- 
gress to advise on tax problems. First, 
let's consider the Treasury's report on 
government spending, and its sugges- 
tions for new taxes. 

The Treasury estimates that de- 
tense e 
about 12 billion dollars in 1941-42. 
Ordinary, non-defense, expenses of 
the government will be about seven 
billion dollars, making a total budget 
of 19 billion dollars. This total out- 
distances all previous records, even 
that of 1919 (at the close of the 
World War), when the Government 
spent 18 billion 523 million dollars. 

Treasury experts are not disturbed 
by the problem of raising the billions 
needed for defense. “The American 
taxpayer stands ready,” said Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, “to take this bur- 
den in his stride... ” But the 
Treasury is disturbed over the prob- 
lems created by the spending of 
these billions of dollars. 


Inflation Around the Corner? 


Factories are working full s 
on defense orders. Several million 
workers have obtained jobs. Other 
thousands have obtained better jobs, 
or have received wage raises. The 
defense program is increasing the in- 
come i millions of people. They 
have more money to spend on con- 


sumer goods. 


ditures will amount to. 
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But many tactories are too busy 
on defense orders to turn out the in- 
creased supplies of consumer goods 
demanded by the public. The de- 
mand for these goods threatens to 
outrun the supply. When this hap- 
pens, consumers will begin biddin 
against each other for what goo 
there are. This can cause a price in- 
flation. 

Inflation cuts down the value of 
money. People may have more 
money to spend, but it won't buy as 
much because prices keep going up. 
A dollar may buy only 50 cents worth 
of goods. During the World War a 
price inflation swept the nation 
Wages went up and people had a lot 
of money to spend. But prices went 
up faster. So the dollar’s purchasing 
power dropped to 50 cents. And 
these high prices greatly increased 
government expenses. Thousands of 
men made huge profits on war or- 
ders. We came out of the war with a 
huge debt and a “crop of war mil- 
lionaires.” 


The Treasury’s Answer 


The Treasury does not want our 
near-war defense boom to cause a 
price inflation. And it doesn’t want 
this boom to grow another “crop of 
war millionaires.” To avoid these 
World War troubles, the Treasury 
says we must: 


1. Raise more money by drastically 
increased taxes. (The Treasury pro- 
poses to borrow one-third of the war 
budget needed and raise the rest by 
taxation. Present taxes yield nine bil- 
lion 200 million dollars. So an addi- 
tional three billion 600 million must be 
raised by increased taxes. These higher 
taxes wil] in turn reduce the amount of 
money people can spend on consumer 
goods and thereby help check a price 
inflation. ) 

2. See that all income groups — low, 
medium and high—bear their full 
share of the tax burden. (The Treasury 
proposes sharply increased income 
taxes. The heaviest increases fall on in- 
comes from $5,000 to $25,000. In some 
cases the new plan will mean a tax six 
or seven times as great as was paid in 
1940. Treasury experts argue, however, 
that in the past families between 
$5,000 and $25,000 have paid a smaller 
percentage of their income in taxes 
than families earning less money and 
families earning more. ) 

8. Cut down on government spend- 
ing for everything but defense and re- 
liek. (Secretary Morgenthau said a 
drive for economy in “non-defense” 
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spending (such as farm aid and public 
roads) would help the Treasury’s drive 
(which began May 1, to raise money 
by selling defense savings stamps certi- 
ficates, and bonds. He argued that 
people will be more likely to buy these 
stamps and bonds if they are convinced 
that the government is trying to econo- 
mize. 

In addition, the sale of defense 
stamps and certificates may help check 
a price inflation. How? These stamps 
are sold at low cost to reach people 
with small incomes. In this way these 
stamps may take the extra money peo- 
ple might use to buy consumer goods. 

Now we are ready to examine the 
Treasury’s tax program and compare it 
with the rival program submitted by 
the House’s expex’3. (A study of the 
taxation primer, “What is a Tax,” 
Schol., March 3, page 9, will help you 
understand the terms used in this dis- 
cussion. ) 

Under the Treasury income tax plan, 
single persons with income of $800 or 
less and married persons with income 
of $2,000 or less continue exempt as 
now. The credit of $400 for each de- 
pendent child also is retained. The 
present normal tax on income of 4 per 
cent would not be changed. But the 
Treasury would place a surtax of 11 
per cent on top of this normal tax of 
4 per cent. This means that the first 
dollar of income above $800 for a single 
person and $2,000 for a married person 
would be taxed at a rate of 15 per 
cent. In addition there would be the 
emergency defense surtax (levied in 
1940) which is equal to 10 per cent of 
the total tax (normal and surtax). 


Arithmetic Problem 


Let us work out a simple example. 
Suppose a single person has a net in- 
come (after deductions for taxes paid, 
contributions, etc.) of $1,000. His 1940 
tax was $4.40. Here is how it figures 
out: He gets a 10 per cent earned in- 
come credit on his $1,000 net income. 
That is $100. And he gets an $800 per- 
sonal exemption. Deducting these two 
from $1,000 leaves $100 on which a 
tax of 4 per cent is levied. This amounts 
to $4. In addition there is the emer- 
gency defense surtax, or 10 per cent of 
the normal tax. That amounts to 40 
cents or a total of $4.40. 

This person’s 1941 tax, under the 
Treasury plan, will look like this: We 


start with the normal tax of 4 per cent, . 


or $4. Then we figure the 11 per cent 
surtax. The personal exemption of $800 
is subtracted from the net income of 
$1,000. But since no earned income 
credit of 10 per cent is allowed, the 11 

cent surtax is levied on $200 in- 
stead of $100. This amounts to $22. 
Then you add the 4 per cent normal tax 


>. 


of $4 and arrive at $26.00. Finally, you 
figure the emergency surtax. This is 10 
per cent of the normal and surtax of 
$26.00, and amounts to $2.60. So his 
total tax for 1941 would be $28.60. 

This is a sharp tax rise. But consider 
the tax rise faced by a family with two 
children and having an income of 
$5,000. This family paid about $75 in 
1940. In 1941 it would pay $348. The 
Treasury does, however, point out that 
a British family in similar circumstances 
pays $1,196; an Australian family pays 
$1,052. 


House Expert Disagrees 


The Stam tax plan is much easier on 
incomes between $2,000 and $20,000. 
Instead of a surtax of 11 per cent, Stam 














Brown in New York Herald Tribune 


After a Five-Minute Cooling-Off Period 


proposes a surtax rate of 6 per cent. 
And this 6 per cent is not levied on the 
first $2,000 of net income, while the 
Treasury taxes the first $2,000 at 11 
per cent. This means that a single per- 
son with a net income of $1,000 (see 
our example) would pay the same tax 
in 1941 as in 1940, or $4.40. 

Under the Treasury plan a Congress- 
man, with no children, would pay 
$1,628 on his $10,000 income. Under 
the Stam plan he would pay $1,364. 
Not until it reaches taxpayers in the 
$30,000 to $40,000 group does the 
Stam plan match the Treasury's tax 
rate. Above that group Stam recom- 
mends rates slightly higher than the 
Treasury. By going easier on the mid- 
dle classes, the Stam plan would raise 
about one billion 100 million yearly, or 
$500,000,000 less than the Treasury 

lan. 
x Both the Treasury and House experts 
propose similar increases in corporation 
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income taxes. A surtax of 6 cent 
would be added to the normal income 
tax of 24 per cent. The surtax would 
apply to corporation income obtained 
from tax-exempt government bonds, 
which are held in , quantities by 
banks and insurance companies. 

For instance, the Treasury experts 
said that all insurance companies com- 
bined paid only $392,000 in income 
taxes because much of their income 
came from tax exempt government 
bonds. And four of the nation’s biggest 
banks were said to have paid only $171 
in income taxes. 

The Treasury and Stam also agree 
on plans to tax the “excess profits” of 
corporations. A new excess profit tax 
was passed in 1940. But critics said it 
was weaker than the World War tax, 
which failed to prevent “war mil- 
lionaires.” 

Both tax plans propose a sharp in- 
crease in the estate, inheritance and gift 
taxes to raise an estimated $350,000,- 
000 of additional revenue. 

Finally, the Treasury plan would 
raise ever $842,000,000 by new and 
increased excise taxes on 27 different 
kinds of luxury goods which are chiefly 
bought by people in the higher income 
groups. Necessities of life (food, etc.) 
bought by the gréat mass of people 
making less than $1,500 a year were 
omitted. 

For instance, there would be in- 
creased levies on cigarets, liquor, gaso- 
line and automobile parts; a 5 per cent 
tax on transportation tickets and tele- 
phone bills; taxes on checks, matches, 
refrigerators, candy, chewing gum, and 
a long list of “luxuries” from furs to 
bowling alleys. 


Battle of Excises 


Stam’s proposed excise taxes are 
more drastic than those of the Treasury, 
to make up for his lower income taxes. 
He would levy excise taxes on insurance 
premiums, electric light bulbs, tea (10 
cents a pound), cocoa (5 cents a 
pound), coffee (5 cents a pound), 
sugar (one cent a pound), and several 
other products and business actvities. 

Many tax experts contend that the 
government should raise more of its 
money by “progressive” taxes — income 
taxes — and avoid “regressive” taxes — 
sales taxes and excise. Income taxes are 
called “progressive” because they in- 
crease as a person's “ability to pay” 
them increases. While sales taxes and 
excises are called “regressive” because 
they fall more heavily on low-income 
families. 


Another Tax Plan 
Other experts contend that neither 
the Treasury nor Stam proposals tax in- 
(Concluded on page 16) 











L. Green from Publishers Photo Service. 
There are over 130,000 Japanese in 
Hawaii and this greatly complicates the 
problem of statehood. Here is a Japan- 
ese woman operating a gasoline station. 


HEN the voters of Hawaii 
W ven: to the polls on Novem- 

ber 5, 1940, they were asked 
to vote for or against statehood for 
Hawaii. With an overwhelming vote 
of about 40,000 to 21,000 (almost 2 
to 1), they favored statehood. 

Delegate to Congress Samuel 
Wilder King has introduced an en- 
abling bill in Congress, which, when 
passed, will give Hawaii the right to 
call a convention to adopt a state 
constitution for Hawaii. 

Among the many problems con- 
fronting Congress at the present time 
relative to Hawaii's drive for state- 
hood, dual citizenship and expatria- 
tion looms as the most important. 

Dual citizenship is a status auto- 
matically imposed on persons who 
are claimed by two nations in ac- 
cordance with their nationality laws. 
Dual allegiance, on the other hand, 
is an attitude taken deliberately by 
individuals for reasons of their own. 
When this distinction between dual 
citizenship and dual allegiance is 
more clearly realized by everyone, I 
am sure that we will have a more 
intelligent understanding of the real 
nature of the dual citizenship 
problem. 

The term “dual citizenship” is not 
only applicable to American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry but also applies 
to citizens of other nationalities. A 
child may be claimed by the country 
of his foreign born parents as citi- 
zens through the application of the 
nationality law of “jus sanguinis,” or 


o 
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Dual Citizenship and the Question 
of Statehood for Hawaii 


By Yoshito Nakashima 
Waimea High and Elementary School 


Waimea, Kauai, T. H. 


the “law of the bood,” while at the 
same time, he is born an American 
citizen under the nationality law of 
“jus soli,” or the “law of the soil.” 

This role of dual citizenship is 
pointed directly toward American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry because 
the Japanese government has made 
it possible for citizens to expatriate 
with the passage of the Japanese Ex- 
patriation law of 1924. This law 
states that all children born to 
parents of Japanese citizens living 
abroad after December, 1924, are not 
subjects of the Japanese government. 
Before this time (December, 1924), 
all children born of Japanese parents 
became automatically citizens of the 
Japanese government. The Japanese 
Expatriation law also provided 
means to expatriate from the Japa- 
nese government. . 

I will try to clarify this Expatria- 
tion law with examples. 

Example 1: I was born on Septem- 
ber 21, 1924, therefore dual citzen- 
ship was automatically imposed on 
me through the application of the 
nationality of “jus sanguinis” and “jus 
soli.” I was expatriated from the Jap- 
anese government last year because 
the Japanese Expatriation law of 
1924 made it possible. I am not a 
dual citizen. 

Example 2: My friend was born 
on May 23, 1925. He is not a dual 
citizen because he was born after 
December, 1924. His parents did not 
register his name with the Japanese 
government, therefore he is not con- 
sidered a dual citizen. 

The loyalty of the second genera- 
aid 5 yet in Hawaii is ques- 
tioned on the ground that many citi- 
zens have not been expatriated from 
the Japanese nationality. We are 
subject to many forms of discrimina- 
ton. For example, the Navy Yard at 
Pearl Harbor hesitates to hire Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry. As Mr. 
Willkie stated in one of his campaign 
speeches, “All men are created equal 
regardless of race, color, or creed, 
and there should be no discrimina- 


Teacher, Jack Mizuha 


tion nor barrier between races in 
America.” If we are to accept this 
American gospel of equality, then 
there shouldn't be any discrimina- 
tion against the American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry in Hawaii. 

The Hawaiian-Japanese Civic As- 
sociation has just sent a petition con- 
taining more than thirty thousand 
signatures of citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, asking him to negotiate with 
the Japanese government in order to 
simplify the process of expatriation. 
At present, the process of expatria- 
tion is very complicated and takes a 
very long time—about a year. This 
shows that the Americans of Japa- 

(Concluded on page 16) 





-CURRENT EVENTS 
AWARDS 


First Prize: $15, Yoshito Nakashima, 
16, Waimea High & Elementary School, 
Waimea, Kauai, T. H. Teacher, Jack H. 
Mizuha. : 

Second Prize: $10. Georgiana Gilbert, 
17, Bolton H. S., Alexandria, La. Teach- 
er, Ellen Perry Pride. 

Third Prize: $5. Elna W. Burchfield, 
16, Aliceville H. S., Aliceville, Ala. 
Teacher, Sallie Daves. 


Honorable Mention 


Courtland Haymaker, 16, Will Rogers 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Valente. 

Joan Dyste, 15, Central H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail O’Leary. 

Theodore R. Foreman, Tucson Sr. 
H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Christine Powell, 17, Harrington 
Public School, Harrington, Del. Teach- 
er, Frank E. Witchey. 

Edsel S. Farris, 17, Thomas Jefferson 
Sr. H. S., Port Arthur, Tex. Teacher, 
Miss Sanders. 

Don Knode, 17, Albuquerque H. S., 
Albuquerque, New Mex. Teacher, Bar- 
bara Phillips. 

Marion Fowler, 15, Buffalo H. S., 
Buffalo, South Dakota. Teacher, Myrle 
Hanson. 

Kenneth J. Morrow, 17, St. Nicholas 
of Tolentine H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Virginia G. Perlini. 

Yoshio Matsuyoshi, 17, Waimea High 
and Elementary School, Waimea, Kauai, 
T. H. Teacher, Jack Mizuha. 

Betty Etzell, 16, Bolton H. S., Alex- 
andria, La. Teacher, Ellen Perry Pride. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 


From ‘‘Howard Pyle’s Book of the American Spirit’’ (Harper) 


The Salem Witchcraft Delusion 


By Rosemary Dann, 16 


North Plainfield High School, North Plainfield, New Jersey 
Teacher, Kenneth A. Fink 


HERE occurred in the latter 
T part of the Seventeenth Cen- 

tury a particularly cruel and 
conscienceless fraud. The temporary 
success of this deception was made 
possible by ignorance, credulity and 
superstition, combined with unend- 
ing toil, danger and poverty. This 
fraud resulted in the death of twenty 
persons, and the imprisonment of 
many others. Only the final good 
sense of the people prevented a 
much greater loss of life, and, after 
nineteen months, brought an end to 
the situation. The entire affair was 
known as the Salem Witchcraft De- 
lusion, and it occurred in Salem Vil- 
lage, Massachusetts, in 1692 and 
1698. 

Prior to 1692, there had occurred, 
throughout the Colonies, several 
trials for witchcraft. At Charlestown, 
in 1648, Margaret Jones was tried 
and executed for unorthodox ideas 
concerning medicine. In 1656, a sis- 
ter of Deputy Governor Bellingham 
was tried and hanged as a witch for 
“being too subtle in her perceptions” 
of what occurred in her vicinity. In 
1688, an Irish washerwoman was 


executed as a witch on the accusa- 
tion of a spiteful child. However, no 
such outbreak of witchcraft trials 
had occurred in the Colonies prior 
to the Salem Delusion of 1692 and 
1693. , 

The Colonists in that village had 
encountered a series of misfortunes. 
Four smallpox epidemics had fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. There were constant losses 
from Indian attacks. There was al- 
ways the hard labor of cultivating 
the sterile soil, and always there was 
the desolate and unending forest. 
The entire situation was complicated 
by a financial depression. In spite 
of all the difficulties, the Colonists 
inflicted upon themselves a further 
unnecessary and cruel hardship. 
This came about as the result of 
what-at first appeared to be an in- 
nocent amusement. 

In the household of the Reverend 
Samuel Parris, there was a woman 
slave, half Indian and half Negro, 
named Tituba. This slave was an ex- 
pert in palmistry, fortune telling, 
magic, second sight, and incanta- 
tions. Such lore is always attractive 


The famous American artist Howard 
Pyle pictures the trial of a witch. The 
accusing girls are pointing at their vic. 
tim and erying out, ere is a flock 
of yellow birds around her head.” 


to children, and in the winter of 1691- 
92, quite a little circle of young girls 
got into the habit of meeting at the 
parsonage to try their hands at the 
Black Art. These girls were Ann Put- 
nam and Mercy Lewis, aged 12 and 
17 respectively, and seven of their 
friends, aged 11 to 20. They soon 
learned to go into trances and talk 
gibberish, the instructor being the 
slave woman. Details were lacking, 
but the result was that the girls 
worked themselves into an hysterical 
condition, and finally accused the 
slave woman as well as two harmless 
old women of the village, of being 
witches. The three women were ar- 
rested, given a preliminary hearing, 
and placed in prison awaiting formal 
trial, Apparently encouraged by the 
results, the nine girls made accusa- 
tion after accusation, mostly against 
women of the village; and these peo- 
ple were also placed in jail await- 
ing trial. Impetus to witch-hunting 
activities was also supplied by dis- 
gruntled persons seeking revenge, 
(Concluded on page 16) 





HISTORICAL AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Rosemary Dann, 16, 
North Plainfield H. S., North Plainfield, 
N. J. Teacher, Kenneth A. Fink. 

Second Prize: $10. Raycroft Walsh, 
Jr., Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Conn. Teacher, H. W. Gleason. 

Third Prize: $5. Robert Reid, 17, 
Albany Sr. H. S., Albany, Ore. Teacher, 


’ Fanny Chase. 


Honorable Mention 


Hisako Yamashita, 17, Waimea High 
& Elementary School, Waimea, Kauai, 
T. H. Teacher, Jack Mizuha. 

Eleanor Porter, 16, Ball H. S., Gal- 
veston, Tex. Teacher, Margaret Davison. 

Betty Gibson, 17, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Francis Suttill, 17, Collingswood Sr. 
H. S., Collingswood, N. J. Teacher, J. 
Arthur Ferner. 

K. Warren Brome, Basin H. S., Basin, 
Wyo. Teacher, Almira Attane. 

Elna W. Burchfield, 16, Aliceville 
H. S., Aliceville, Ala. Teacher, Sallie 
Daves. 

Armella Merkel, 17, Avalon H. S., 
Avalon, Pa. Teacher, Stella Carden. 

Didio Garcia, 17, Antonito H. S., An- 
tonito, Colo. Teacher, Sister Bede, 
O.S.B. 

Bernice Long, 17, Soldan H. S., St. 
Louis, Mo. Teacher, Helen C. Koch. 

Warren Eginton, 17, Loomis School, 
Windsor, Conn. Teacher, Douglas 
McKee. 
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TITLER is fighting against time 
as well as against the British 
Empire. He must not only de- 

teat the British. He must defeat them 
quickly, before American aid can 
turn the tide against him. 

This means that he cannot stop for 
long when one campaign is over. His 
panzer divisions must roll on toward 
another objective. Knowing this, the 
world wondered, as fighting ended in 
Greece, where the next blow would 
be struck. 

There were several possibilities. 
As great German guns pumped shells 
across the English Channel, some 
people thought that the long-delayed 
invasion of Britain was about to take 
place. 

Or would Spain be the next coun- 
try to feel the tread of German boots, 
marching —— on their way to 
attack Gibraltar 

The Russians stirred uneasily. 
They knew that, for all his profes- 
sions of frendship, Hitler had always 
had his eye on the wheat fields of the 
Ukraine. They wondered if it might 
be their turn now. 

Or would the Nazi — head 
east, over the road followed by 
Alexander the Great and Napoleon, 
dreamed of by the Kaiser, toward 
the minarets and oil wells of the 
ae East? This seemed most likely 
of all. 

A drive to the east would have 
two objectives. One would be to cut 
the Suez Canal and destroy or cap- 


Wide World Photo 


At the entrance to the Suez Canal 
(above) stands this snarling stone lion, 
a memorial to the British Empire’s 
hardy Anzacs who died in the World 
War and whose countrymen are again 
defending Suez today. 


ture the great British naval base at 
Alexandria, in Egypt. This would be 
a serious blow to the British. Their 
navy could not fight in the eastern 
Mediterranean without a solid base 
like Alexandria to fall back on. 

East of Suez lies the second Ger- 
man objective: the oil fields of = 
and Iran. A German conquest o 
these two countries would. break 
Britain's oil blockade. In 1939 Iraq 
produced 30 million barrels of oil, 
Iran 81 million barrels, the island of 
Bahrein in the Persian Gulf 8 million 
barrels. 

By taking over Rumania Hitler se- 
cured enough oil to keep his planes 
and tanks going for the time ~ 
But that supply is not sufficient for 
a long war. If the oil of the Near 
East fell into his hands, too, he could 
fight on for years. 

And every barrel of oil that Hitler 
can get hold of in the Near East 
means one less barrel for the British. 
Britain’s Mediterranean fleet runs on 
Iraq oil, flowing through the 1,200- 
mile pipe line from the Mosul fields 
to the sea. 

Nor is oil the only valuable com- 
modity in the Near East. From 
Turkey come cotton, wool, fruits, 
tobacco, livestock, chrome, copper, 
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lead, zinc, coal. Cotton, manganese 
and cobalt are found in Egypt. 
Palestine supplies potash. 

These are the rich stakes that 
Hitler would gain in the Near East. 
How would he go about getting 
them? 


Roads East 


The first stage of the attack would 
probably be a gigantic pincer move- 
ment around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. The southern arm of 
the pincers has already begun to 
close. It is made up of the mecha- 
nized German and Italian forces 
which have roared across Libya and 
into Egypt. As this is written these 
forces are at a standstill five or six 
miles within Egyptian territory. They 
are being reinforced constanily by 
airplane transport from Italy through 
Libya. Their goal is Alexandria and 
the canal. 

Meanwhile the northern arm of 
the pincers is getting ready. This 
drive would be directed across (or 
around) Turkey, through Syria and 
Palestine. It would meet the south- 
ern arm at Suez. 

Once the Suez Canal was cut the 
Germans would be ready to move on 
towards their second goal: the oil of 
Iraq and Iran. And of course they 
might not stop even there. Still fur- 
ther east lie Afghanistan and the 
gates of India. 

Between Hitler and his final goal 
in the Near East, whatever it may 
be, are two obstacles. One is the 
armed strength of the British Em- 
pire, on land, sea and air. The other 
consists of the nations of the Far 
East through which he must pass. 

No one can know how hard or 
how easy it may be to overcome 
these obstacles. The British Navy 
still dominates the seas across which 
German reinforcements must move. 
There are an unknown number of 
British soldiers in Egypt and scat- 
tered gu the Near East. British 
patrols hold the good desert oases. 
The Royal Air Force has bases scat- 
tered over Egypt, Iraq, Transjor- 
dania and Palestine. But British 
forces in the Near East are greatly 
outnumbered by the Germans in men 





and machines. Fighting alone against 
the Germans and Italians, the odds are 
badly against them 

But what of Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Iraq, Iran and Sand Arabia? 
Ot all these countries only Turkey has 
an army which could hope to oppose 
the Axis forces for more than a few 
days. Have the British any chance of 
getting such help, either from Turkey 
or from the Arab states? 

The British themselves do not believe 
so Lawrence ot Arabia raised an Arab 
army to fight by Britain’s side in the last 
war. But more than twenty years have 
passed since then. Lawrence is dead. 
Things have changed in the Near East. 
The British are convinced that this time 
they will have to fight alone. 

Turkey would be Hitler's most tor- 
midable opponent in this part of the 
world. The Turks are allied with the 
British. They have declared over and 
over again that they will fight it they 
are attacked. But they may not. In 
fact, they may not even be attacked. 


If the Germans cannot bribe or 
trighten the Turks into submission they 
may simply pass them by. They have 
already eh a chain of Greek islands 
in the Aegean Sea. Using these and the 
Italian Dodecanese islands as stepping- 
stones, their planes and ships could 
make a sort of leap-frog attack on Syria. 

The British once counted on strong 
Arab resistance to such an invasion. But 
they have been disillusioned and dis- 
appointed. They now despair of the 
Arabs 

Arab Chaos 


There are two reasons for this One is 
the effect which Axis propaganda has 
had on the Arabs. The other is political 
and social conditions inside of these 
countries. 

Syria is the chief cente: of German 
and Italian propaganda. Syria is gov- 
erned by the French But since the tall 
ot France the authorities in Syria have 
been neither willing nor able to inter 


Wide World t'hoto 
Natives repairing the 1,200-mile pipe- 
line, which runs from the Iraq oil fields 
to Haifa in Palestine. Another branch 
goes to Tripoli, a Syrian port. 


tere with the Germans and Italians who 
keep drifting in. 

An Axis radio station broadcasts reg- 
ularly from Syria in Arabic. It keeps 
repeating imaginary stories of terrible 
British defeats, tales of imagin: 
British atrocities against Arabs. It tells 
purely imagi stories of how the 
British are Tackieg defenseless Arabs 
in their desert tents. And when some of 
the Arabs take these tall tales seriously 
and rebel against the British, the Ger- 
mans see that they get guns and ammu 
nition. 

This kind of thing is going on in all 
the Arab countries. It is reported that 
the Italians even distribute propaganda 
pamphlets among Moslems making pil- 
grimages to the Holy Cities. 

But the Arabs have no more love tor 
the Italians or the Germans than they 
have for the British. In fact most of 
them are far more friendly towards the 
British. It is only because of conditions 
within the Arab countries that this 
propaganda is effective. 

There is little rea] unity among the 
Arabs, to begin with. There are religious 
conflicts among. different Moslem de- 
nominations. The ruling families of the 
different countries are constantly at 
sword’s point. Axis propagandists are 
able to play off the different Arab coun- 
tries and sects against each other and 
so prevent them from working together 


Arab Fascists 


And of course in each country there 
are groups which for one reason or 
another have an interest in coming to 
terms with the Axis. In Egypt King 
Farouk himself is the chief Fifth Col- 
umnist. Although labor, the middle 
classes and most uf the landowners are 
ro-British, the King and his court circle 
a been able to. keep Egypt out of the 


war. And this in spite o fact that 





WORLD PROBLEMS 





their country has already been invaded 
twice. 

These Fascist-minded groups are 
often found in the army. It was officers 
of this type who recently overthrew a 

ro-British government in Iraq and 
orced the British to send troops in to 
protect the Mosul oil fields. 

Iran (formerly Persia) is not an Arab 
country, but its situation is much the 
same. For a long time Iranian leaders 
have been pro-German and anti-British. 
The Shah of Iran recently tore up a 
contract with the Anglo-Iranian (il 
Company and blackmailed its British 
owners into payin him a higher price. 
Even Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, 
traditional friend of Britain, is demand- 
ing that the British hand the Bahrein 
islands over to him. 

Palestine is the only Arab country in 
which the situation is really favorable to 
the British. The Jews in Palestine are 
loyal, and the Arabs are fairly friendly 
But sales of Palestine’s main article ot 

rt, citrus fruits, have been cut in 
half and the country is nearly bankrupt 
as a result. 

These are the chaotic conditions 
which divide and weaken the Arab 
world as Hitler prepares to advance 
against it. But even if it were united it 
has little military strength to put up 
against Hitler’s mechanized legions. Mr. 
Viton says: “Iraq, which possesses the 
best military machine in the Near East, 
has only 50 airplanes. most of them of 
a pre-1935 vintage; there are fewer than 
100 medium-sized field guns in the 
whole country; and the supply of am 
munition would not outlast a few days 
of heavy fighting. The mechanized force 
consists of one armored-car section, one 
light tank company and two mechanical 
transport companies. The Egyptian 
army is somewhat better equipped, but 
it is generally agreed that the Egyptians 
do not make nearly as good soldiers as 
the hardier an! more adventurous 
Iraqis. By the end of 1939 Egypt had 
six regiments of light artillery; the air 
force counted a total of 67 planes; there 
were fewer than 25,000 officers and 
men in the entire military force. . . .” 


What to Read 


East of Suez. Life. April 28, 1941. A photo- 
graphic essay on Nazi objectives in the 
‘Near East 

Albert Viton, Britain and the Axis in the 
Near East. Foreign Affairs. Jan. 1941 
A detailed account of conditions in each 
of the Arab states. 

Albert Viton, The Near East loday and 
Tomorrow. The American Scholar Win- 
ter, 1940-1941. An exposition of the 
theory that “the power and importance 
of the Arabs have been unreasonably 
exaggerated.” 

Robert Gale Woolbert, Where Will the 
Arab Stand? Asia..March, 1941. An ex- 
pert answer to this vital question. 
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OME years ago, Representative 
. Arthur Mitchell, Negro member 
of Congress from Illinois, had 
purchased Pullman accommodations 
for a trip through the South. When 
the train reached the Arkansas bor- 
der, he was forced to retire from his 
Pullman car to a car set aside for 
Negroes. This was in accordance 
with the law of the state of Arkansas 
—a law similar to those in force in 
most of the Southern States, popu- 
larly called “Jim Crow” laws. Mr. 
Mitchell pay sued for damages, 
alleging that the Arkansas law was 
in violation of the laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States. In due 
course of time the case came down 
to the Supreme Court and that Court 
has now handed down a decision 
sustaining Mr. Mitchell's contention. 
Railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce, says the Court, are required 
to give the same accommodation to 
all patrons, regardless of race or 
color. The Arkansas law, it holds — 
and presumably all similar state laws 
—is contrary to the Constitution. 

The point upon which this par- 
ticular decision turned was the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 
Congress has control over interstate 
commerce, and that control is su- 
preme and exclusive. In the exercise 
of its commerce power Congress, in 
1887, prohibited any discrimination 
whatsoever on interstate railroads. 
State laws, therefore, which impose 
different rules upon colored persons 
are null and void. 

Yet the issue presented in this case 
is far larger than a mere matter of 
discrimination in interstate com- 
merce. It involves the whole ques- 
tion of racial discrimination — politi- 
cal, economic, and social. It involves, 
too, the vexatious question of the 
powers of the States over their do- 
mestic social arrangements. 

The history of these issues goes 
back to the days of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. Northern “Radi- 
cals” (as the thoroughgoing reform- 
ers were then known), led by Thad- 
deus Stevens and Charles Sumner, 
were not content with freeing the 
Negro slaves. They were deter- 
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The Supreme Court and 


Race Discrimination 


mined, at the same time, to confer 
upon the freed men full social and 
political rights. The first step in this 
direction was the Civil Rights Bill of 
1866 —a bill which prohibited any 
state from denying to freed men 
ordinary civil rights. But this Act 
was clearly unprecedented; it was an 
invasion by the central government 





Drawing by George M. MHichards 
From ‘‘America, Yesterday and Today’’ (Macmillan) 


of an area previously reserved to the 
states. So to strengthen the law, Con- 
gress passed and the states ratified 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the first 
article of which provides that “No 
state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the pevioses or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor . . . deprive any ty of 
life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son . . . the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

Did this Amendment do away with 
discriminations based upon race? So 
Congress thought, and under author- 
ity of the Amendment it enacted the 
Civil Rights Bill of 1875 which pro- 
vided that “all persons ... . shall be 
entitled to the and equal enjoy- 
ment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances on land or 
water, theatres, and other places of 
public amusements.” Here was an 
effort to enforce, through Federal ac- 
tion, the principle of racial equality. 

But it didn’t work. State after state 
passed laws segregating (separating) 
the white and Negro races—in 
schools, on street-cars and railroads 
and boats, in theatres and play- 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
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grounds, restaurants and hotels. The 
Southern States were determined to 
solve the race problem in their own 
way. And when Negroes sued for 
their rights, the Courts held that a 
large part of the Civil Rights Act of 
1875 was unconstitutional. The only 
rights which were guaranteed to the 
freed man under the Fourteenth 
Amendment were rights derived 
from citizenship in the United States 
—that is, rights under the United 
States Constitution. And the only ac- 
tion that was prohibited was action 
by a State, not action by individuals 
or groups or organizations or even 
political parties. These interpreta- 
tions so limited the effect of the Civil 
Rights Act that it was ignored. 

Yet something remained—the guar- 
antees of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. And this Amendment was soon 
invoked against racial discrimination. 
Thus it was held that “due process” 
was not observed if Negroes were 
deliberately excluded from jury 
panels in trials affecting members of 
their race. Thus it was held that un- 
der this Amendment states and com- 
munities could be required to fur- 
nish to Negroes facilities equal to 
those enjoyed by whites, though they 
need not be the same accommoda- 
tions. That is, the state or commu- 
nity was free to insist upon separate 
schools for whites and Negroes, as 
long as school facilities open to 
Negroes were equal to those open to 
whites; it was free to segregate, by 
“Jim Crow” laws, whites and Negroes 
on street-cars or railroads, as long as 
the accommodations open to Ne- 
groes were equal to those available 
to whites. 

The problem is not one of easy 
solution. On the one hand is the 
Constitutional obligation of the 
United States Government to protect 
all of its citizens in the enjoyment 
of rights guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
On the other hand is the right of 
the states, in the proper exercise of 
the “police power” (the power to 
protect the health, safety, morale, 
and welfare of its citizens) to regu- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Witchcraft Delusion 
(Concluded from page 12) 


and by the clerical order in seeking to 
retain their influence and power. 

A special court was hastily organized 
by the Governor of the Colony, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Stoughton, known 
for his sympathy toward the witch- 
hunting group, presided. The trials be- 
gan. 

The nature ot the evidence accepted 
by the Court was so bizarre as to be 
almost beyond belief. It was provided 
almost entirely by the group of girls 
headed by Ann Putnam and Mercy 
Lewis, and consisted largely of “spec- 
tral evidence.” An example of spectral 
evidence follows: 

“So when Mercy Lewis was found 
sobbing and screaming: ‘Dear Lord, re- 
ceive my soul.’ ‘O Lord, let them not 
kill me quite,’ the same Ann Putnam 
and Abigail Williams were sent for to 
see what was the matter, and both de- 
clared they saw Mary Easty and John 
Willard pinching, biting and scratching 
poor Mercy Lewis. On such evidence, 
Mary Easty and John Willard were sent 
to the gallows.” 

Various devices were used by the 
nine girls to show that they were them- 
selves bewitched, and therefore entitled 
to accuse the persons who had be- 
witched them. A favorite devi t 
appear to be tormented when looking 
at the person accused of being a witch. 
Another device was used by Ann Put- 
nam, who called out ‘in church that a 
yellow bird was sitting on the minister's 
hat as it hung on the pin in the pul- 
pit. Shortly thereafter, an alleged witch 
was tried and executed on Ann Put- 
nam’s accusation, the Court holding that 
the yellow bird incident was conclusive 
proof of the bewitching. 

On evidence of this kind, and with- 
out further proof, conviction followed 
conviction, and execution followed exe- 
cution. 

These executions were almost entire- 
ly by hanging, but one especially grue- 
some case was that of an 80-year-old 
Giles Corey. He was accused of witch- 
craft, and, since under the law at that 
time, his estate could not be confis- 
cated unless he pleaded either guilty or 
not guilty, he sen \ to plead. To over- 
come his obstinacy, Giles Corey was 
stretched on the courtroom floor, and 
weights were piled on his chest in an 
effort to force him to plead. Unfortu- 
nately, Giles did not respond to this 
treatment, and he was_ gradually 
pressed to death. 

The Salem witchcraft rege resulted 
in nineteen hangings, and one 
was pressed pag Two died in 
prison, und fifty-five were tortured. 


Finally, the girls overreached them- 
selves, and began to accuse people who 
were too high in and social 
— for the accusations to be be- 
ieved. Some of these were, the 
Reverend Samuel Willard, a highly re- 
spected minister; Lady Phips, Gov- 
ernor’s wife; and Mrs. Hale who was 
well known for her piety and Christian 
living. For a time thereafter, the witch- 
craft trials continued, but there were no 
more executions. Early in 1693, Gover- 
nor Phips issued an order for the re 
lease of all persons accused of witch- 
craft, and about two hundred persons 
were thereupon released. 

Subsequently, several of the original 
group of girls admitted the. falsity of 
their testimony, and members of the 
jury, as well as one of the judges, ad- 
mitted their fault in condemni 
prisoners. The Legislature decreed a 
public fast as penance for the wrong 
that had been done. 

Thus passed the Salem witchcraft de- 
lusion, born of ignorance, credulity and 
superstition, in the presence of epi- 
demics, toil, danger and poverty. No 
such delusion has since occurred, and 
better living conditions, better educa- 
tion, and the vast increase in knowledge 
concerning physical science have now 
eliminated any belief in witchcraft ex- 
cept in the remoter sections of the coun- 


try. 





Taxation 
(Concluded from page 10) 
comes heavily enough to prevent a 
price inflation. They say the bulk of 
income growing out of increased de- 
fense spending will go untaxed. For 


example: 90 per cent of married 
couples, with 65 per cent of all family 
income, earn less than $3,000 a year. 
Therefore, this large group will not be 
taxed because of the exemptions al- 
lowed. And more than half of all single 
persons, with about 25 per cent of total 
income of all single persons, will go un- 
taxed. The reason is that 60 per cent 
of single Lyre earn less than $1,000 
a year and there remains an exemption 
of $800. 

For this reason, these tax experts 
have urged the House Ways and Means 
Committee to reject both the Treasury 
and Stam pr , and write a more 
drastic tax bill. They want the Com- 
mittee to lower tax exemptions and tax 
low-income groups more heavily. They 
suggest that exemptions for single per- 
sons be cut from $800 to $500, and 
exemptions for married persons be cut 
from $2,000 to $1,000. 

These contend that their pro- 

is fairer to An ore groups. The 
reasury ee soaks incomes 
between $2,000 and $25,000, but does 


not tax of low-income 
families ind Glue The Stam plan 
hits the $2,000 to $20,000 group more 
lightly, but “soaks the rich” and avoids 
taxing low-income groups. Neither 
plan, these critics conclude, will bring 
in enough money to pay a reasonable 
part of our rising defense e 4 

We have presented several alterna- 
tive tax proposals. Now, your c’ass 
should organize its own “Ways and 
Means Cqmmittee” and try to answer 
the questions Congress must answer. 
What tax program will raise a sufficient 
part of the funds needed for defense 
most justly and still prevent a danger- 
ous price inflation? 


Hawaiian Statehood 
_ (Concluded from page 11) 
nese ancestry in Hawaii are anxious 





to be expatriated from the — ; 


government. For those who do not 
wish to expatriate, there is only one 
alternative to take, and that is to get 
out of Hawaii, 

In this period of world turmoil, 
when our country is building a huge 
national defense program, there is 
an ever increasing demand for un- 
questioning loyalty from all Ameri- 
can citizens. The American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry are doing their 
part and are expatriating as fast as 
possible. The people of Hawaii are 
ready to take any test to prove their 


loyalty. 


Supreme Court 
(Concluded from page 15) 

late its own internal social arrange- 
ments. Southerners believe that they, 
and they alone, understand the Negro 
problem. It is one that concerns them 
directly and immediately, and one with 
which they have had long experience. 
They are willing to give to the Negro 
equality before the law; they are grad- 
ually becoming reconciled to giving him 
equality at the ballot box. But they are 
unwiuing to recognize social equality 
between white and black. . 

Somehow an adjustment has to be 
worked out between these two points 
of view. Every thinking person recog- 
nizes that the doctrine of equality 
should be translated, wherever possible, 
into reality. Everyone knows, too, that 
the problem is not sectional merely; 
Masachusetts and Illinois and i- 
fornia have their own type of segre- 
gation and their own race prejudices 
and discriminations. The problem of 
solution is an educational problem. And 
court decisions, such as that in the 
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POETRY AWARDS 
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FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


Ruth Bachman, 18 
West — igh ge Seattle, 


Teacher, ees =, McKenzie 


FRONTIERS 


There have been frontiers — 
the new bold places. 


And they have been remembered with 
longing 

and laughter, till the young say, sadly, 

“There are no frontiers to push back.” 


They have heard the stories of all the 
. beginnings, 
of the wagon wheels turning in the 


deep 

lush grass of the valleys, on the 
bright 

new sands of the valleys, on the 
bright 

new sands at the edges of rivers. 


For time has laid blue twilight on 
their camps, 
dimmed the fears, painted the eve- 
ning fires bright. 


Steel turned the new sod over, 
tilled the broad lands. 
Walls turned away dark, brought in 
peace. 
So that in all this world there is not a 
place 
to be bold, no place to plow. 


Forget the old marks, the ways to tell 
frontiers. 


POETRY 
AWARDS 


For no sun setting behind strange 
hills 


is bigger challenge than the look 
in a Negro’s eyes. 
Behind and beyond every cruel thing is 
a frontier — 


And believe me, 
There are Wops and Oakies 
and Jews and Japs to say 
that we are cruel people. 


There are smaller subtler things 

Children follow one behind the other 
from 

class to class. The book says 
ernment 

of the people, — 

look up and repeat: 
from the earth. 


The young read adventure and grumble 
because there is no new land to cul- 
tivate. 


“«< ‘Gov- 


by the people —.” They 
“Shall not perish 


TO MY PLAINS PEOPLE 


Reject not the earth, my le. 

Do you think you shall find something 
better than earth? 
Anything more vibrant with the 
pains of spring, and the coming 
of new things? 


Roots in the warm brown stuff are 
never ending, for in the decay of 
death they give new life. 
‘What more could you want than 
something that goes on forever? 


Shall you ever forget the wheat, grow- 
ing, 
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And four big sorrell horses plowing in 
the upper fields behind the house? 


Memory too, is never ending, and 

you shall not be free from the feeling 
of peace in the touch of heel to earth. 
It will nevér let you be separated 
from the old times of day — 


Milking in the early minutes 

with the nearest other barn 

light coming on through miles across 
the flats. 


Noon meals will be forever with you, 
and the fragrance of fresh hot bread, 
laid on the sills to cool. 


- Never, my family, shall we find a better 


thing. 

Whatever you do it will come back 
to you at times, and old dance-music 
will fiddle inside you. 


As you walk, earth shall find 

your feet, and reclaim part of you 
with just a rim of richness 
on your shoes. 


LEAVES AGAINST THE SKY 


Above the grasses 
patterns of leaves turn with, the wind 
up to the blue sky, 
tell exciting things to the birds. 


Men saw these things, and said 
“The world 
is beautiful beyond all telling.” 


They saw the 
line of blue hills across a valley, 
and the blue of grey infinity 
beyond, and said 





POETRY AWARDS 


First Prize: $50. Ruth Bachman, 18, 
West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Second Prize: $25. Irving Pfefferblit, 
15, Bronx H. S. of Science, New York 
City. Teacher, J. S. Gordon. 

Third Prize: $15. Charlotte Davis, 
17, Central H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Bessie Whitford. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Saul Gottlieb, 17, James 
H. S., Bronx, New York City. 
E. Poverney. 

Donna Bowen, 17, Roosevelt H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Alice 

enry. 

Mabel Dikeman, 17, H. S. of Music 
and Art, New York City. Teacher, 
Rudolf Cooper. 


Monroe 
Teacher, 


Note: in English 


Robert Siegel, 18, Stuyvesant H. S., 
New York City. Teacher, Mr. Astrachan. 

Ralph Nash, 15, St. Petersburg H. S., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Teacher, M. Carolyn 
Parker. 

Robert Abernathy, 16, Tucson Sr. 
H. S., Tueson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Nancy Price, 15, Cedar Falls H. S., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. Teacher, Margaret 
Divelbess. 

Eugene Lesser, 17, H. S. of Music and 
Art, New York City. Teacher, Rudolf 
Cooper. 

Jeanne Tro, 18, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Elizabeth Valente. 

Herbert Voigt, 18, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 


Honorable Mention 


Carolyn A. Kizer, 17, Lewis and Clark 


H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Rachel 
Davis. 
Edition, 


Margaret Myers, 17, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Gene Thornton, 16, Greensboro Sr. 
H. S., Greensboro, N. €. Teacher, Olive 
M. Betts. 

Richard Avedon, 17, DeWitt Clinton 
H. S., New York City. Teacher, Wilmer 
Stone. 

Emalie C. Biggs, 16, Baker H. S., 
Baker, Ore. Teacher, John J. Gross. 

Ruth Anne Linsley, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Alice 
Henry. 

Ilse Hoffman, 18, Central H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Paperno. 

Betty Kinder, 17, Evanston Township 
H. S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Mary 
Taft. : 

Naomi C. Long, 17, Sumner H. S., 
St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Araminta 
Parker. 

Cecilia Shott, 18, Central H. S., Se. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 


pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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POETRY WINNERS 





RUTH BACHMAN 

writes: I was born 

in the dry warm 

country of Mon- 

tana (1922). and 

lived there on the 

land my _ people 

loved until the 

drought drove us to 

' Yakima. We were a 

le part of the first 
migrant bands that moved West, so the 
present situation concerns me. I like 
people, and I like writing about them. 
Now that I live in Seattle I see how the 
industrial boom is affecting people, and 
I am concerned in that, too. I like 
music, art, books; things that help in 
the development of people, making 
them aware and creative. I want to be a 
teacher, but I shall continue to write as 
long as there is still something to say.” 


IRVING PFEFFER- 
BLIT was born in 
The Bronx, New 
York City, fifteen 
years ago and has 
lived there all his 
life. ““My interests,” 
he says, “are litera- 
ture, sports, and 


current events. I ». se 
began writing in wil 


the experimental Creative Writing Class 
of this high school (High School of 
Science) and hope to continue through 
college. I have no -definite plans for 
the future after my four years there.” 
Irving likes the poetry of Sandburg and 
MacLeish, thinks that they, among the 
many other poets he has read, have had 
« marked influence on his work. 


CHARLOTTE 
DAVIS, who was 
born in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1924), 
says that she has 
been writing poetry 
since she was two, 
became _ interested 
in The Review (the 
school magazine at 
Central High) when 
she wus « sophomore. Now in her senior 
year she is associate editor, in charge 
of poetry, books and music. “Poetry and 
other literature is perhaps my chief in- 
terest,” she writes, “but I also enjoy 
science, particularly physics, and mathe- 
matics. I have taken four years of 
science and four of math in Central, 
and I plan to study them further in 
George Washington University next 
year.” This year a poem of hers ap- 
peared in The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, with the laconic by-line, “A 
Washington, D. C., High School Girl.” 


“Here is further proof that 
‘the world is lovelier than words.” 


They could never see why the poets 
kept trying to say these things. 


Among the people 
a woman’s eyes saw misery in a thin 
child and cried. 


People did not talk ot this 
nor say that it was sad 
beyond saying. 


Men killed, or starved. 
Could one or the other be worse in a 
lace 
Where there is room enough, and 
food 


uneaten? 


People could not see nor say 
that this was a cruelty never 
to be described. 


They thought 
“Why are writers always trying to 


sa 
these things? Do they not see that 
above the grasses 
the leaves turn with the wind, 
and that the world is beautiful 
beyond telling?” 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


Irving Pfefferblit, 15 


Bronx High School of Science, Bronx, 
New York. Teacher, Dr. I. Gordon 


NIGHT IN A JEWISH 
GRAVEYARD ~ 


It is not quiet here... 
the wind stumbled over the head- 
stones 
Like an old Jew .. . 
There is nor rest nor quiet in this 
place... 
The stones turn... 
The cracks in the headstones 
widen... 
There is reaching out... 
unrest... 
What is it you want, old Jews? 
We know there is blood abroad, 
We know they are killing again, 
We know they are murdering, 
But this is familiar — 
We have known all of this. 
It has happened before, 
Many times. . . 
Surely this does not trouble you . .. 


I think I have it now. 
I know why you turn in your sleep. 
Be still, old Jews, 

We keep the peace. 


We have graven the lesson on our 


hearts, 
In tears and blood we have been 
cleansed. 


>. 


—— 
brie Lane 


POETRY’ AWARDS: 








of the common dirt ot torce 
Be still, old Jews... 

we keep the peace, 
. . . we keep the peace... 


POEM 


All around the house the snarling winds 
are 
baring their teeth and growling, Let 
us in. 
The screaming winds are beating their 
hands 
against the walls and moaning, Let 
us in. 
They are telling the same old story of 
doom out 
there, of doom and death and sleep; 
they are telling 
the trees and the rocks, and they are 
telling us, and 
now they scream and now they 
whisper, Let us in, Let us in. 
It is useless, useless, useless . . . 


NIGHT SONG 


My thoughts were weary warriors 

Limping home to die, 

Till the moon leaped up like a battle 
shout 

Out of the silent sky. 


ON BEAUTY 


Yes, they were bolder hearts than 
mine 

That tore the secret from its lair, 

And they were greater minds than 
mine, 

That set for it'a cunning snare. 

But still I rode with the best of them, 

And still I ask my common share; 


. I want no part of their renown, — 


I ask but leave to stand and stare. 


SONNET 


See where Orion with his silver sword 

Hangs in the west, and how the other 
way 

The fishes of the white and sparkling 
horde 

Splash in the reaches of the Milky Way! 

Look up, look up, the sky is white with 
stars 

Bright as the night the first ape looked 
on high 

Venus and Jupiter and gleaming Mars, 

They blazon forth the promise of the 
sky. 


r 


A battle 4 sprung from the mouth of 


They spring and glitter on the heaven's 
00: > 


A burning symbol in the sky, aloot 

To all the fears and changes of the sod. 

They blazon forth the goodness and the 
worth 

That still may come, and call on all the 
earth. 
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ROBERT P. T. COFFIN 
Poet, 
j Author, 
Pulitzer Prize Winner 





‘THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 


Charlotte Davis, 17 
Central High School, song a D. C. 
Teacher, Miss Bessie Whitford 


SOMNIAL 


For night had come to the purple 
forest. 
The glow-worms shone, but the trees 
were still. 
A mist arose, and its drift was sound- 
less 
Beyond a scalene hill 


I walked alone in the weeds and 
grasses, 
And ground pine grew on the dis- 
used path. 
A wolf’s eyes gleamed from the wood’s 
beginning 
And glared at me in wrath. 


For the wolves come down to the for- 
est often. 
Their coats are sleek, but their jowls 
are thin. 
I saw them slink by the trees, moon- 
shadowed, 


Yet never went within. 


So I climbed the hill where the rocks 
were steepest, 
And night’s perspective looked very 
strange. 
I threw a stone at the silent forest — 
The stars were out of range. 


FIRELIGHT 


There are diamonds in the dustpan, 
There are roses in the grate, 

There’s a cobweb in my inkwell, 
And the hour is very late. 


If the shadow of tomorrow 
Is a dream that will not fade, 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Professor at Sarah 
Lawrence College 


THESE ARE THE POETRY JUDGES 





Poet, Poet, 








Must I linger by the diamonds 
That the turning dust displayed? 


If the knowledge of the morning 
Brings no surge of wild desire, 

Do you wonder that the roses 
Cannot understand the fire? 


TIDEWATER 


Come you down to Baltimore 
Now the sea’s upon you, 
Now that we are spinning with our 
great, green ball. 
Come you down the Chesapeake 
Now the world is shining, 
Sail across its surface where the white 
waves fall. 


Crabs and fish for Baltimore — 
Now they all have passed you, 
Sailing, always sailing, in the hot, salt 
sun ¢ 


Oh, I pity other towns, 
Locked with land about them, 
Not upon the rivers where the brown 
tides run. 


FOURTH PRIZES, POETRY 
FOR FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH 


For you, not the lacy little rhymes that 
they buy by dozens in the five and 
dime, Be 

For you, not the heartshaped boxes of 
five pounds of candy, 

No, nor the meaningless lockets, with 
their stupid sentimental inscriptions 
that the jeweler talks the boy friend 
into, 2 

Or the slave bracelet with the time 
worn suggestions, 

Or words that are said so often we have 
forgotten their meaning: 

I love you. 


WITTER BYNNER 


Editor, Founder of 
, Scholastic Poetry Award 


e 
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A. M. SULLIVAN 


Radio Conductor, 
President, Poetry 
Society of America 











To you, on this day, I give the white 
foam on the waves as the roaring 
water comes rushing into shore 
tumbling with its fearful weight, 

For you, the exultant cry of joy from 
my lips when the race is over, 
whether I have won or not, 

Or the crisp coolness of the body’s im- 
mediate contact with the mountain 
pool’s water as I dive in, in sudden 
and thoughtless fury, 

Or the feeling of healthy passion at 
the gasping of air when I come up 
from under the water 


And if you want it, if you have known 
it, I give you the crash of the sawed 
tree as it falls deafeningly amidst the 
foliage of the forest known to us, 

To you, I give me, breathing, pulsing, 
expectant, furious, angry, desperate, 
lurching, groping, grasping, life filled 
and death bound. 

Take it, for it is yours: 

I have given it to you. 

Saul Gottlieb, 17 
James Monroe H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Poverney 


RECOGNITION 
Brother, I think that somewhere we 
have met. 
I think that we were friends some time 
ago. 
I knew those eyes, that slackened jaw 
—and yet 


I find here something that I did not 
know. 
Friend, who has given you this 
bayonet? 
When last I saw those hands, they held 
a hoe. 
Ralph Nash, 15 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) High School 
Miss M. Carolyn Parker, teacher 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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ESSAY WINNERS 





SHIRLEY STUCK 
ERT writes: “Wis- 
consin has always 
been my home. Of 
German ancestry, | 
was born in Mil- 
waukee, but for 
several years I have 
lived in Wauwatosa 
—a suburb. It is 
simple to say that 
I have liked many 
things—I! like to 
sketch, to play the piano, to go to the 
country in the spring, to sail, and to 
ski. And I love reading books, especially 
those that deal with character—people 
have always interested me. I guess that’s 
why | plan to study sociology and 
archeology in college. I shall write, too 
(writing is what I like to do most), but 
probably not to make a living.” 


First Prize 


NELSON PEERY 
says: “I was born 
in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, where my 
father was born, 
where my _ grand- 
father lived, and 
where my _  great- 
grandfather was 
held a slave. When 
I was a baby, my 
family moved to 
Minnesota. I am 
interested in all sports — swimming es- 
pecially — scouting, but more than any- 
thing else | am interested in writing. 
Last summer I attended a Citizen’s Mili- 
tary Training camp at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas. I plan to return this summer. I in- 
tend to go to college — and hope some 
day to make good use of what I am 
learning in my writing class.” 


DAVID WEXLER 
was born in Chi- 
eago (1926). Now 
in his sophomore 
year in South Shore 
High, he is a re- 
porter on the staff 
of the school paper, 
representative on 
the Student Coun- 
cil. He likes tennis 
particularly, enjoys 
reading ancient and 
modern classics, is interested in “jour- 
nalism, strawberry shortcake, and a 
good argument.” At the age of 14 he 
looks forward to medical school where 
he thinks he’ll probably specialize in 
bio-chemistry research. 


Third Prize 


Essay Winners Are 


Listed on Page 54 





FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 





Germans in America 


By Shirley M. Stuckert, 16 


Wauwatosa Senior High School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Teacher, Miss S. Katherine Lehmann 


EPORT of Chairman Dies of the 
House Committee Investigating 
Un-American Activities: “One of the 
two most threatening cities engaged in 
subversive activities in the United 


States is Milwaukee, Wisconsin!” 
o s s 


In a thick encyclopedia 1 read: “In 
1848, following an unsuccessful revolu 
tion in Germany, thousands of German 
liberals settled in Wisconsin, especially 
in and around Milwaukee.” 

So they came, these liberals, not stiff 
and stilted as the book makes them 
seem, but bold and singing and tull of 
hope. 

One came trom landowners in Meck. 
lenburg-Strelitz (on the North German 
Plain, rye and potatoes). He was one of 
my grandfathers, who sat many long 
evenings shrouded in cigar smoke, while 
the beer foamed white onto the “Schafs- 
kopf” board. One, who became my 
grandmother, came from Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin too. Following the two across 
the long years were the rye and pota- 
toes—salt-crusted rye bread and thick 
potato gruel. 

Some years afterward, when the 
Prussian army marched through Austria, 
a little boy sat high on his father’s 
shoulder and watched the stern troops 
pass. The soldiers marched straight into 
the little boy’s mind, and when he came 
to the new world, he remembered the 
precision of the army. Here, in the 
great German community, he practised 
with a Turnverein because of the dis- 
cipline it taught. This Grandfather’s 
German blood craved order. 

From Iowa a little girl who had just 
missed being born in Bohemia by one 
generation traveled to the city. She 
grew up and married the Austrian boy. 
Today she entertains her “Kranzchen,” 
a group of German dowagers who are 
really just a social club. 

ose were four who grew up with 
their community and the way of life it 
taught. Their story is the history of 
many of the German Americans and 
their communities. 

Because their families and their fel- 
lows clung with fierce tenacity to old 
ways in a new land, a little bit of Ger- 
many was reborn. The people clustered 
together in stolid clans, and they were 
slow to assimilate new customs. Some of 
the older people never bothered to learn 
the English language, for what was the 
use if everyone spoke German? 


Soon matrons started kindergartens 
tor the young children, and in these the 
language was taught—“Ich bin, du bist, 
er ist. They absorbed it completely 
through home and school. 

Side by side with the schools came 
the staunch Lutheran church. Here and 
there small groups of worshippers 
sprang up, and in time the dreams of 

e congregations were realized—the 
Kirche was erected. Modest the 
churches were, but firm~another bul. 
wark in the reluctancy of Germans to 
abandon old customs. Within the 
churches the “Gesangverein,” a tribute 
to rich strong voices, and the “Frauen. 
verein,” the worthy ladies’ society, were 
developed. 

When the Christmas tree had been 
duly decorated and Santa Claus had 
crawled down the chimney into every 
American’s heart, when Ach du lieber 
Augustin and Du, du liegst mir im 
Herzen had been sung long and lustily, 
the economic enterprises, functioning 
quietly all the while, began to flourish. 
Sausage factories stuffed skins with spicy 
Wiener Wurst; bakeries rivaled one an- 
other in an attempt to produce the best 
Streusel and Katie Kuchen. A street 
without a corner grocery could scarcely 
be found; a grocery without a Schmidt, 


a Schneider, or a Schulz was scarcer 


‘But it was beer, the Germans 
claimed, that made their city famous. 
It flowed from the brewery, with its 
hustle and hurry of carts and its smells 
of malt and hops, to the taverns and 
hotels, carrying with it to-renown the 
names of Pabst, Schlitz, and Blatz. It 
conquered the taverns and _ hotels, 
where rousing prosits were sung to the 
stamp of folk dancing. 

Today the breweries are still there, 
the cibietia and butcher shops, the 
taverns and hotels, still stand. The 
names are German, but the descendants 
of immigrant stock are merged almost 
indistinguishably into American stock. 
The German language is spoken, and 
it is understood, but it is mainly a 
convenient means of concealing adult 
secrets from childish ears. 

Christmas trees, folk music, kinder- 
gartens, churches, sumptuous meals, 
and typical German manufactures-—it is 
good to have these things about one. 
They make up that “Gemiitlichkeit” 
that characterizes so many of the Ger- 
man race. If they were gone, they 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS JOHN T. FREDERICK IRITA VAN DOREN ROBT. C. HOLLIDAY 


Pulitzer Prize-winner, Author, Editor, Conduc- Editor, “Books,” Essayist, Editor, Director, 
Author of “The Flower- tor “Of Men and Books,” New York Holliday School 
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ns to 


the would be missed perceptibly but not brick schoolhouse. I laughed when we “Going! But where?” asked Grand- 
ibute vitally, for the heritage that Germans found him, but I saw that his soft eyes ma, wringing out a jelly bag of deep 
1uen- cling to is not a political one, but a had not changed. Then he showed a_ red grape pulp. 
were cultural so It is a situation picture of a cozy wooden house tucked “Germany!” The word fell like thun 
wherein a people’s great love for Amer- among flowered meadows. I knew it dering drums on the room. I thought, 
been ica—for the benefits and blessings of was his old home. “On these slopes the “It’s a climax. Everything built up to 
had her governing powers—is a fond second family skied in winter. Long jaunts we the word, and now that it’s been said 
very to the lingering customs of the native took, to see the cousins over the moun- everything will fall away from it to an 
ieber land. tains. Oh, the times we had!” Though I_ end.” 
r im : But there are some, born too soon, had heard it many times before, I loved She had only blinked when she said . 
stily, who love only the fatherland. the wistful cloud that hovered about his__ it. She was a dutiful wife, but her face 
ming * . * head when he told the story. “Ach, this was flaming like the color of Grandma’s 
trish. Mr. Herman was an unassuming man. is all an encore, only an encore.” I hands. 
spicy He was quiet and very retiring. Also he guess Germany was his main selection. They began preparing for the jour- 


2 an- spoke with a hard “t.” I suppose that When that country recently began ney. Kati and I cried because I was 


best was because he had lived in Germany spreading out, Mr. Herman was not so losing a friend, and she was going 
breat for nineteen years before coming to the quiet any more. He followed the prog- somewhere that didn’t seem so nice. I 
rcely new land. When he learned to speak ress of the war diligently, very often think she was afraid. Woofy looked a 
nidt, English, he learned everything except chuckling mildly at the blunders of the _ bit bewildered, and he wondered where 
arcer to forget a hard “t.” enemy—his enemy. “Is it not wonderful? they'd live over there and what they'd 
Mr. Herman lived next door to us. Germany her own again! A great father- do. Mr. Herman didn’t explain anything 
nans I always played with Kati and Wolf- land, nicht wahr?” That was the first at great length. 
ous. gang, who were his children. The name __ time I ever heard him mix languages. The day they took leave we were the 
» its Wolfgang struck me funny. Gang of We talked about the “foreign situa- only neighbors who said goodbye. At 
~~ wolves! We really called him Woofy. 1 tion” so much in school that it was the last, after the final questions and 
eal don’t think Mr. Herman liked that. He natural to talk about it at home. Kati pleasant admonitions, Mr. Herman 
- the always frowned in an annoyed way and I discussed it enthusiastically until] looked squarely at Grandpa. In the 
7. It when he heard it. But when Kati and I one night we received a warning look strained air, with unaccustomed 
stels, played on his hearth he usually re- from Kati’s mother, accompanied by a brusqueness, he said, “Any true German 
the treated behind the protecting folds of a ‘thick finger pressed over her pursed who can afford it should return to the 
newspaper. He was a very quiet man. lips. Hush! the gesture warned. fatherland!” Didn't he know the whole 
bere, “And he’s too easy-going,” said After that, it was forbidden to speak world is a fatherland? 
the Grandma. “Every cent slips through his of certain things in that house. I didn’t Herman the German was gone! Good 
The fingers. They'll never pay off on their go there so often any more. riddance, decided the neighborhood. In 
ants car.” She nodded her baad judiciously. Mr. Herman thought differently from time, he would have become a traitor. 
most “Does he—drink?” I questioned, other ple. The neighborhood Yes, and his kids after him. 
‘ock. wide-eyed. thought 1%, strange; no one else held Good riddance to Mr. Herman, who 
and “No, but it goes somewhere!” his sentiments. One man even called had made the mistake of blindly loving 
ae i Sometimes on the nights when Kati him an alien menace and accounted for 4 country that lay on the wrong side of 
dult and I clamored for a story, Mr. Herman his perpetual lack of ready money. “It’s the ocean. 
drew out an old brown plush album. going to a bund—a bund, I tell you!” he bak Rees 
de He had brought it from his old home whispered slyly. I am a German, too, and an Aryan. 
aed in Bavaria, and it was filled with yel- One fine diy Mr. Herman’s wife There is nothing but strong stubborn 
it is lowed pictures of stiff-bearded men and stepped into our kitchen. Her face was Teuton blood in me. Still, I know that 
one. high-bosomed women. in tight shut, and the whiske that blood will never flow for the land 
eit” “This is my class.” He pointed to a lice on her broad chin quivered. “well. of its ancestors. There is no love of Ger- 
Ger- group of proud boys lined up before a_ we are going!” (Concluded on page 24) 


they 
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The Dream That Jack Built 


By Virginia Wyatt 
Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer 
(For List of Winners, See Page 54) 


thing to do with it, but mostly 

it was the chair. “Come, come, 
Helen,” he would say, “come let us 
jump into the clouds, Helen, and feel 
the cool waterfall!” 

Then we'd take turns. Jackie would 
shake the cushions, the green and white 
silky cushions, ’til they were high puffs 
of air and feathers; then I would run 
and jump —and whoosh! The cold air 
would hit my face, and the pillow 
would be a pancake. 

“Be a_ rabbit, Helen, a_ rabbit,’ 
Jackie would cry, and obligingly I'd 
curl into the tightest ball possible, see 
ing my legs up and ducking my head 
between my knees; and there was the 
cool green moss of the silk around me, 
and the arms of the chair were fences 
under which no one could burrow. 

Jackie was my little brother today, 
and therefore I was the elder and had 
the privilege of choosing which of the 
loose stones in the fireplace was to hide 
_our secret notes. 

“The valley one,” suggested Jackie, 
“where the witches look down that old 
well.” It was hard to decide. I really 
liked the valley one the best because 
there were many little dents and tiny 
elves peeping througk a crevice to 
watch the witches. However, I was the 
eldest today, and to flaunt my superior- 
ity, I pulled out the one with seven 
mountains on it. 

“No bugs,” said Jackie disappointedly 
wet into the dark hole. We always 

oped that there would be a few bugs 
crawling feebly inside. and maybe a 
dusty cobweb. 

“Here, he said plopping himself 
down on the cold, hard floor. “Here is 
my letter,” and he took off his little 
brown oxford and pulled out a crum- 
pled wad of tablet paper. 

“Olivia can’t get it down there,” he 
said sternly. Olivia was the noise that 
kept us awake when Daddy was typing 
in his room. Olivia was the bad little 
girl that slid down the venetian blinds 
and made them fold so neatly. Olivia 
was the little boy at the bottom of our 
oatmeal dishes. Olivia was in al] the 
cracks on the sidewalk, and sometimes 
he popped out and pinched our toes. 
Therefore we couldn’t step on any 
cracks. 

Jackie looked up. Today his hair was 
mussed; there was even a little thread 
a in it. His eyes were tiny half- 
moon slits and his nose had a small ball 
on the end of it spattered with pale 


| ace the house had some 


treckles. His two tront teeth were miss- 
ing, which gave his shiny upper lip a 
vivacious curve. 

“What does your letter say?” 1 asked 
excitedly, smoothing the paper. 

“It says,” said Jackie licking his lips 

and rubbing his eyes, “it says ‘I love 
you. 
“But jackie,” | said startled, “you 
can’t say that. You’re my brother. my 
little brother.” 1 was kneeling on the 
floor with the paper in my hand. 

“Tll take it back if you don’t want 
it,” and he leaned over for the paper 


I sat back on my heels where he 
couldn’t reach me—then, “Do you 
really mean it?” 

“Yes, Helen.’ 

“How much?’ 

“A whole busheltul.” 

I was very touched. | leaned over to 
touch his hand. “You may kiss me if 
you want to, Jackie.” 

“No,” he said. softly stubborn, and 
he moved away 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he gave a sigh and: looked 
at me with wide brown eyes, “because 
it’s much nicer on the days when | am 
older than you.” 

“Let’s play Columbus, | suggested, 
and we ran to the black piano with the 
big blue vase underneath into which 
Jackie and I dropped all our sucker 
sticks. 

“Look at Olivia, jackie laughed and 
pointed to the bright reflection the light 
made on the piano. 

“You put your toot on the pedal, 
jackie, while I hit the key.” 

We were very quiet as the note once 
strong slowly faded to a droning mur- 
mur. Jackie began fearfully to no one 
in particular, “It goes clear across the 
ocean and back.” 

“Helen, Helen,’ Mother's voice rang 
out clear and deliberate. “it’s time for 
your nap, Darling.” 

Fang Jackie,” 1 caught him betore 
he left, “you must come back tomorrow. 
You may be Jack tomorrow, Jackie; you 
may be my big brother.” 


“Helen,” Mother urged impatiently,. 


“you know the quicker you take your 
nap, the sooner you can get up to play 
with Marilyn.” 

But Marilyn neve: played Columbus 
or knew about Olivia. When I'd get up, 
Mother would give ss graham crackers 
and marshmallows and milk, and we 
would sit on the back porch and cut 
paper dolls. Rags would come up and 
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drink some water and let it drool on 
the dolls. The wind would blow some 
away, but worst of all, Marilyn would 
cut the tabs too short. 

I walked up the broad brown steps 
with my hand on the rail. “All right, 
Mother,” I said. “Anyway, Jackie would 
come back tomorrow. 





Poetry Awards 
(Concluded from page 19) 
To a Boy When His Mother Died 


Aghast, and sure that it was by mis 
take 

The thiet chalked your door, not the 
one across 

The way nor up the block, and slipped 
to make 

Appraisal, first his practiced eye at loss 

For what was of your brightly fur- 
nished life 

The shrewdest choice, how wary you 
are grown. 

You keep Ann in, with epidemics rite; 

You look, last thing, to see the bolts are 
thrown; 

Before you said you would be home, 
we hear ; 

Your groping step on unlit stairs. We 


n 

Your whistling, your torgetting things. 
the clear 

Assured voice of your laugh We miss 
the keyed, 

Expectant way you spoke. With you 
not you, 

We feel the same as it we had lost two. 


Mabel Dikeman, 17 
H. S. of Music and Art,-New York, N. Y. 
Teacher. Mr Cooper 


Dust-Bow! Home 


Gales 

Sharpen their teeth on shutters 
Where once ivy 

Shaped its amorous arms, 
Stealthy dust-winds 

Creep under windows 

And prowl through naked rooms 
That long for bygone laughter, 
And dead undreaming dust 
Settles in the cradle 

Where a pink baby 

Once dimpled in her sleep. 


rhere is nothing now to see 

But stark staring ruin 

And the slow-sure sifting dust. 

There is nothing now to hear 

But a whining wind 

And the endless rustling of dust, dust, 

dust. . 

Robert Sieget, 18 
Stuyvesant H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher. Mr. Astrachan 
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Thomas Wolfe: Inexhaustible 


By Joseph William Todd, 17 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


OW that the man is dead, it is 
considered highly fashionable 
in some circles to degrade his 

work and term it slush and rubbish. 
But there remain thousands or, more 
likely, millions who were enchanted 
by the power of his pen and who 
forever were his friends and ad- 
mirers. His name was Thomas Wolfe 
and he’ was destined to write in 
prose as Walt Whitman had once 
done in A 

He ik ag de the Catawba Hills 
of North Carolina, from the town 
called Asheville, where provincial- 
ism was a fundamental strain in the 
. people. Physically he was of gigantic 
proportions and always, it seemed, 
he was painfully aware of his own 
gaunt grotesqueness. 

The world of literature will never 
accurately determine what it lost 
when Wolfe died, any more than it 
could evaluate the loss of Christo- 
pher Marlowe or Rupert Brooke. It 
might have been Tom Wolfe’s lot to 
become the brightest light in Eng- 
lish prose. Or, more sadly, he might 
never have written pucks of real 
importance again. 

The four books that he did leave 
behind are a great legacy. They are 
hardly comparable to anything in 
the English tongue, being a kind of 
novel, poem, and history blended 
into a new medium. Wolfe’s prose is 
beautiful poetry. In Of Time and the 
River some of it actually falls into 
iambic pentameter. Wolfe was mas- 
ter of a free and bounding style 
which would not submit itself to any 
form of discipline. It runs on inces- 
santly when it should stop. It uses 
five adjectives when one would be 
sufficient. It takes maddening de- 
tours off into the jungles of philos- 
ophy. But beneath the bad and the 
trite there is some of the most mag- 
nificent writing that ever came from 
any man’s pen, thousands upon 
thousands of words which are very 
near to being what the great Amer- 
ican novel should be. , 

As a literary artist Wolfe tailed 
where lesser writers have succeeded. 
He could never bear the thought of 
cutting or revising, and lived in hor- 
ror of seeing his brain children re- 


THOMAS WOLFE 


duced to that “utter awful nakedness 
of print which is for all of us so 
namelessly akin to shame.” 


After the appearance and imme- 
diate success of Look Homeward, 
Angel, not a few of the nation’s 
critics prophesied that in his first at- 
tempt Wolfe had once and for all 
written himself dry. This prediction 
served as a kind of infuriating lash 
which drove him on. Tom Wolfe 
didn’t have five books or ten books 
in him; he had hundreds, and they 
all sprang from an almost inexhaus- 
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tible ‘well which was Tom himself. 
He was a great writer and, perhaps 
equally important, he was a great 
character. It has long been an ac- 
cepted fact, and bit of knowledge, 
that almost everything that came 
from his pen was autobiographical 
in nature, for he believed that “a 
man must use the material and ex- 
perience of his own life if he is to 
create anything that has substantial 
value.” 

All the beauty and ugliness, the 
frustration and accomplishment that 
were Eugene Gant and George 
Webber were the elements of which 
Tom Wolfe was composed. Seldom 
has there lived an author of such 
unswerving integrity. Not one of the 
multitude of characters which he 
created was altered in the slightest 
for the sake of public opinion or to 
ease the pangs of conscience, but 
was put down in black and white as 
harshly or as gently as Wolfe saw 
him. Even the portrait of his own 
family, carrying the fictitious name 
of Gant, was not glossed over, but 
every skeleton in its closet was 
mr ge forth so that the world 
might see. Nor did he spare the in- 
habitants of his native Asheville the 
pain of seeing themselves exposed 
in print. 

The effect of his death came al- 
most as suddenly on the more nor- 
mal world as had his first literary 
triumph. Millions who had never 
seen the man, but who nevertheless 
were his friends, could scarcely be- 
lieve that Tom Wolfe had finally - 
gone home. 





LITERARY AWARDS 
Firs Prize: $15. Joseph William 
Todd, 17, Lincoln H. S., Lincoln, Neb. 


Second Prize: $10. Robert Garis, 15, 
Allentown H. S., Allentown, Pa. Teach- 
er, Helen S. Gerhard. 


Third Prize: $5. Donald Quinn, 18, 


West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, | 


Wanda Orton. 


Honorable Mention 


. Joe Malone, 16, Lincoln H. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Teacher, Bernice Dahl. 

Therese Nash, 17, Avalon H. S., 
Avalon, Pa. Teacher, Stella Carden. 

Doris Tosh, 17, Batesville H. S., 
Batesville, Ark. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Gray. 


Doris McCulley, 16, Bolton H. S., 
Alexandria, La. Teacher, Julia Lewis. 

Gladys Miller, 17, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, 
Sylvie M. Kurson. 

Patricia Freeman, 16, Missoula Coun- 
ty ‘H. S., Missoula, Montana. Teacher, 
Lyle Noble. 

R. Ingraham, Pompton Lakes H. S., 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. Teacher, Grace S. 
Brown. 

La Ver Holladay, 17,. Tucson Sr. 
H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 
_ Patricia Patton, 16, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Virginia Lloyd, 13, Training School 
of Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham, Wash. Teacher, 
Ruth Melendy. 
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With the Student Critics 


JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS. By 
Thomas Mann. Alfred A. Knopf. 


The trilogy, Joseph and His Brothers, 
is great art first and foremost —a de- 
tached, dispassionate masterpiece attain- 
ing the highest aesthetic planes. It may 
well be compared to the paintings of 
Titian, for here we perceive a voluptu- 
ous wealth of color — in his people, in 
their deeds, in their environs — available 
only to the supreme artists; a conviction 
of life which draws all who see it into 
close sympathy with the labor of the 
craftsman; a pageant and panorama of 
movement fascinatingly intricate and of 
breath-taking impetus; and in all and 
over all, a balanced composition, which, 
by the magic of skill, accomplishes the 
tremendous task of maintaining unity 
among a vast number of widely varying 


eo per 

e youthful loveliness of the seven- 
teen-year-old moon worshipper coquet- 
ting with the weighty dignity of his 
father by the well under the Terebrinth 
that star-filled night, and the loathsome 
orgy of the invocation to aid Potiphar’s 
wife in her suit for the plied hatred 


Joseph; and the sweep and flood of the 
action in the es of Rachel’s death 


contains all the color, aliveness, and 
dynamics of a gallery of Titians. 

Joseph and His Brothers is great his- 
tory, in that it relates a series of inci- 
dents more fully than ever before, and 
clarifies them and their significance to 
us by outlining sources of the events 
and by tracing their manifold conse- 
* quences. It is also brilliant literary cri- 
ticism, explaining as it does a trouble- 
some passage, familiar to all but known 
to few, with a commentary most 
thought-provoking and pregnant with 
revelation. 

But to some, most important is the 
message of the latter pages of the 
Prelude, which the following fourteen 
hundred pu.ges illustrate and explicate. 

“Neither nature without spirit nor spirit 
without nature can truly be called life. But 
the . . . hope of God lies in their union, 
in the genuine penetration of the spirit into 
the world of the soul, in the interpretation 
of both principles, in a hallowing of the 
one through the other which should brin 
about a present humanity blessed wi 
blessing from heaven above and from the 
depths beneath.” 

The spirit, this harbinger of digni 
and unrest, was what ove Jo cobs 
remote forefather from Ur of the Chal- 
dees to begin the endeavor toward the 
unknown, toward the freedom of the 
soul from matter by the holy, intimate 
wedding of the spirit with the soul in 
matter. And from him and his fathers, 


Abraham and Isaac, was handed down > 


this tradition of the spirit, and Jacob 


filched it from his twin Esau to leave 
it with Joseph as his heritage, to be 
prized and well-protected. 

Joseph’s adventures with his legacy, 
how he almost lost it twice fallen in the 
pit; is Thomas Mann’s admonition to 
the present generation to guard what 
we 2 in us of the spirit of light, 
that, some day, lying, per , far more 
distant in ‘i cioe ree ae exodus 
from Ur lies in the past, humankind 
may indeed know the beatitude of bless- 
ing from above and below. 

Francis George Becker, 20 
Wilson School, Muskegon, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Adamson 


ALL OUT! By Samuel Grafton. Simon 
& Schuster. 


From his observation seat on the 
New York Post, Mr. Samuel Grafton 
has been watching the direction of to- 
day’s tumultuous winds, and he sends 
out a message, in a mahner not unlike 
that of Thomas Pairie, who tolled the 
warning bell in times of crisis. 

His hard-hitting book, All Out! an- 
swers the big questions confronting 
every American today: How can Amer- 
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First Prize: $15. Francis George 
Becker, 20, Wilson School, Muskegon, 
Mich. Teacher, Miss Adamson. 

Second Prize: $10. Elsie Weinreb, 16, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Morris White. 

Third Prise: $5. Buddy Hart, 18, 
Rapid City (S. D.) H. S. Teacher, Kath- 
ryn Moses. 


Honorable Mention 


Helen Malinowski, 17, Ogden (Utah) 
H. S. Teacher, W. R. Thornley. 

Betsy Butler, 16, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Alex Frazier. 

Edwin Bronner, Jr., 16, Thomas Jef- 
ferson H. S., Elizabeth. N. J. Teacher, 
Bernard Rosenfeld. 

Cecilia Shott, 18, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Vasti Iobe, 16, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Teacher. Elizabeth H. 
Valente. ; 

Mary Lee Cox, 16, Normandy H. §S., 
St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. Mary Hol- 
brook Still. 

Edward Zimmerman, 16, Downs 
(Kansas) H. S. Teacher, Lucille Lukens, 

Patsy Hasselbrink, 17, Highlands 
H. S., Ft. Thomas, Ky. Teacher, Avice 
White. 

Harriett Pratt, 16, Hastings (Neb.) 
H. S. Teacher, Ethel Valder. © 

Edward Reed, 17, Point Loma H. S., 
San Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess 
Clark. 
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ica stop Fascism and not turn Fascist 
in the process? How can America live 
through this period of expanding war 
without adopting militarism as a way 
of life? 

In clear, attention-arresting “jour- 
nalese,” the author ts a mural of 
poilus behind a bush with only rifles, 
German tanks destroying men, and 
shrieking sirens destroying men’s minds. 
And from this scene of what should not 
have been, he turns to Britain, which 
for a time made the same errors as 
France and almost lost the war. But 
far-sighted, brave men broke the British 
torpor, and Britain began to fight hard. 

Mr. Grafton places his confidence in 
the rudimentary principle of democracy, 
that the people are right. It is his con- 
viction that the democracies must pull 
through by keeping the democratic 
process functioning. 

But “a small circle of men” in private 
business proves a long, strong chain 
binding a nation. 

“Industry is not geared on social func- 
tions. .. . The breaking of old forms is 
required. . . . To erect -government- 
owned, straight-line production aviation 
plants and to invite the pore to work 
in them to produce all planes they 
can, is something like effective democ- 
racy, stripped for work.” 

And Mr. Grafton’s words are some- 
thing like good ice-water poured on the 
listless to make them awake and see. 

Elsie Weinreb, 16 


Abraham Lincoln H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Morris White 





Germans in America 
(Concluded from page 21) 


many in me. I know that there is a 
country of snow-striped mountains and 
mellow castles and very old rivers that 
I want to see sometime. But I hold no 
love for something I have never known. 

I stand high on a hill, alone and a 
German. Yet on the surrounding hills I 
can see David, and John, and Marya, 
and it is good. I wave and they wave 
back; we all rush down into the valley 
together. We are no longer of Jewish, 
English, Polish, or German blood; we 
are one race. On the hills we are alone, 
but together in the valley we are Amer- 
icans. We are a mixture, a great alloy. 
We've been stirred together so well that 
we don’t laugh at one another, we laugh 
with each other. 


I am a German because once my fore- 
tathers lived in the middle of Europe. 
But I live here; here are my begin- 
nings and my endings. I know only 
this, and I love only what I know-I 
and the host of millions that are Amer- 
ican Germans. 
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Tonight Will Be Different 


By Rosemary Howland 
St. Theresa High School, Detroit, Michigan, Teacher, Sister Helen Clare, O. P. 


HIS evening at seven-thirty | 

stood in front of the mirror in 

my room. I had on a pink dress. 
[t was an adorable dress, and I loved 
it, as a girl loves something that 
seems to have been always destined 
for her. 

I looked at my face in the mirror, 
and saw that my cheeks were all 
flushed, and that my eyes looked 
funny and bright. My heart was 
beating in a sort of rumba rhythm— 
light and staccato like the chatter of 
the maracas, then heavy and thump- 
ing like the tom-tom. And I knew the 
reason. Because I did know the rea- 
son I said to myself, impatiently: 
“Peggy, you're crazy. Youre crazy 


and you're a sap. Here you are get- ~ 
’ y' 


ting ready to go to a dance—a com- 
mon, ordinary, two - for - a - nickel 
monthly high-school dance — and 
you're all in a dither. Why, even if 
it were the biggest affair of the year, 
you wouldn't have any reason to get 
so excited. You know darn well, that 
in spite of the fact that you're not 
cross-eyed, knock-kneed, tongue-tied 
or otherwise socially handicapped, 
youve always been a ee. 
You're shy, you have absolutely no 
confidence in yourself, youre in- 
clined to run like mad when any- 


thing masculine approaches, and if 
you have any ‘Oomph’ youre cer- 
tainly doing your best to keep it a 
secret. If you were smart you'd stay 
home and read a good book.” 

So I said, knowing that these 
things had always been true, yet not 
believing them—not a word, for there 
was a Voice inside me that kept 
whispering, “But tonight will be dif- 
ferent. Tonight will be different.” 
And I bélieved it. 

I believed it because of the charm- 
ing pink dress, in which I really did 
look well, because of the frivolous 
black sandals, the amusing silver 
bracelets, the velvet do-jigger in my 
hair,—and—most of all, because of 
Pete. 


About Pete. I've known him ever - 


since we were both in second grade, 
and I can hardly remember a time 
when he wasn't the Man in My Life; 
the only trouble is, he doesn’t know 
it. I guess even if he did know it he 
wouldn't care much. He’s nice to me, 
sure, but he’s nice to every girl he 
knows. That’s Pete. I’m just another 
“good kid” whom he’s never really 
thought about one way or another. 
That's why, I suppose, it’s silly for 
me to feel the way I do, but I can’t 
help it. When I see him, I feel won- 
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SHORT STORY AWARDS 





First Prize: $50. Rosemary Howtau«, 
17, St. Theresa H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
“Tonight Will Be Different.” Teacher, 
Sister Helen Clare, O. P. 

Second Prize: $25. Alvin Floyd, 14, 
Central H. S., Tulsa, Okla. “Still 
Water.” Teacher, Ruth Holton. 

Third Prize: $15. Ruth Bachman, 18, 
West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. “Fruit 
Town.” Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 


Fourth Prizes ($) 


Bobby Davis, 18, Classen H. S., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Teacher, Katherine 
Bragg. 

Jack Skaggs, 15, Thos. Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ella 
Stone. 

Barbara Erb, 16, University H. S., 
Eugene, Ore. Teacher, Dorothy Sher- 
man. 

Robert Abernathy, 16, Tucson Sr. H. 
S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Edwin Watkins, 16, Central H. S., 
Memphis, ienn. Teacher, C. J. Glad- 
ding. 

Maruyn J. Trautman, 17, Lewis & 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, 
Rachel Davis. 

John Murray, 17, Charles E. Gorton 
H. S., Yonkers, N. Y. Teacher, Gene- 
vieve Kelly. 

Donna Bowen, 17, Roosevelt H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Alice 
Henry. 

Nancy L., Latimer, 17, H. S. of Music 
and Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Rudolf 
Cooper. 

Ellen Stokes, 16, The Riverdale 
Country School for Girls, Riverdale, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Marjorie Dawson. 


Honorable Mention 


Charles Westcott, 17, West H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
Orton. 

Lenore Clark, 16, Phoenix Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Alex 
Frazier. 

David R. Moss, 16, South Shore 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Virginia H. 
Jones. 

Sarah Smith, 15, The Edison Insti- 
tute, Dearborn, Mich. Teacher, Margaret 
Schrubbe. 

Nelson Peery, 17, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 

Betty Beedle, 17, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 

Judith Strachstein, 15, Julia Richman 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Catherine Jones. 

Lowdon Wingo, 18, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Olga Gernova, 15, North Central 
H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Jean- 
nette Maltby. 

Bob Roberts, 17, Thos. Jefferson H. 
S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ella 
Stone. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24’ (English Section) are omitted. 
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derful and terrible at the same time. 
You can’t believe Pete unless you see 
him. 

But standing tall and straight in a 
Varsity sweater, having crisp black 
hair and a wonderful smile in that 
lean, strong face doesn’t say even 
half of it about Pete. It’s the way he 
looks at you, and—oh, I don’t know. 
When he talks to me, my bones all 
melt, and I feel warm inside all day. 
If he ever danced with me, just once, 
the evening would be a success, no 
matter how many cthers I sat out, 
and I felt that tonight was my night 
to be Cinderella. You see, I met him 
on the stairs this morning and he 
said, “Are you coming to the dance 
tonight, Peggy?” 

Just that, but | was so fussed 1 
could only stammer, “Well, I don’t 
know—that is,—I guess so.” 

“You'd better be there,” he said, 
“T'll be looking for you.’ 

If I'd been Sally Chester or Clair 
Mitchell or one of the other school 
glamour girls, I would have made 
some brilliant answer to that, but, 
being me, I only stood there and 
choked out something asinine. It was 
then that the thrilling whisper be- 
gan, and I kept listening all day 
long, while History and Matb and 
Chemistry washed over my mind in 
an uncomprehended blur. And I be- 
lieved it. I believed it because I 
wanted to more than anything else 
in the world. 

As I took a last look in the mirror, 
| was still listening and still believ- 
ing. Suddenly, I Bad to sing. “To- 
night, I see a message in your eyes. 

.” and singing, | went downstairs. 

Mother looked at me rather 
queerly I sing neither often nor well 
and she had probably noticed that 
my appetite was not too good at 
supper. When she kissed me good- 
bye, it suddenly occurred to me—it 
was something in the way she smiled 
and that soft look in her eyes—that 
she knew how I felt. I almost wanted 
to cry for no reason at all except 
that she always understands so well. 

The girls came to call for me and 
we walked over to school. The moon 
had never been such a lovely, shin- 
ing thing before. 

When we got inside, | began to 
teel frightened. My knees turned to 
sponge rubber, and there seemed to 
be a hand over my mouth; someone 
trying to suffocate me. I don’t know 
how I managed to get through that 
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Alvin Floyd 


Rosemary Howland 
Detroit, Mich. Tulsa, Okla. 
First Prize Second Prize 


ROSEMARY HOWLAND was born in 
St. Louis, Mo. (1923); has lived in De- 
troit since she was three. After her 
graduation from St. Theresa in June she 
expects to go on to college, probably the 
University of Detroit, then she hopes to 
find a place in advertising, newspaper 
or magazine work, or radio script writ- 
ing. Her ambitions at present are two: 
to become a top-notch drama critic in 
New York, and to have a play produced 


by the Catholic Theatre in Detroit, of ° 


which she is an active young member. 
She says she likes boogie-woogie, choco- 
late cokes, Great Danes, and Christina 
Rossetti; detests baby-talk, any kind of 
housework, and all varieties of insect 
life. Several of her poems have ap- 
peared in the Detroit News over her 
nickname “Torchy” (she has red hair.) 





ALVIN FLOYD was born in Tulsa, 
Okla. (1926), is now a sophomore in 
Central High School there. He tells us 
that his father is an author; his mother 
a housewife. Alvin’s hobbies are pho- 
tography and music (he plays clarinet 
in the school band.) He also collects toy 
dogs — has 200 of them. He plans to 
continue his education in one of four 
fields: law, music, science, or. journal- 
ism. 


RUTH BACHMAN, winner of the 
Third Prize in Short Story, is also First 
Prize-winner in the Poetry Division. For 
her picture and biographical sketch, 
see page 19. 





door. The hal] was dim and lovely, 
and there were lots of people there. 
Su many people. 

I found a chair—I had to sit down 
-in the niddle of a little group of 
girls. We chatted a little, but soon | 
stopped talking to listen to the 
Whisper and watch the dancers. 
Sally and Clint. Bob and Julie. Kay 
and Chuck. Sally looks darling—as 
always. If only I could look like that. 
How does Julie get that gorgeous 
wave in her hair? Where is Pete? 

All at once, — it was as if some- 
thing popped in my head—] came 


out of my trance to find myselt in 
the situation every wallflower has 
nightmares about—alone! I must 
have been day-dreaming longer than 
I thought. The others had all drifted 
off. Horrified, I rose,—and was in- 
stantly sorry. Where could I go? 


Inspiration. A drink of water. Oh, | 


blessed water fountain, solace and 
comfort of all abandoned females, 
I headed for it blindly. 

I didn’t get there. Someone tapped 
my shoulder and my heart bounced 
into my throat. In the second before 
turning, I knew that it was Pete, 
knew it as you know that there are 
stars, and mountain-tops, and sunsets 
on the water. It was wonderful - 
only—it wasn’t Pete! It wasn’t Pete 
at all. It was Chubs Armstrong. Fat, 
fumbling, ridiculous Chubs, the sec- 
ond ranking drip in the school. | 


. would be stuck with him before the 


whole snickering crowd. But what 
could I say? I surrendered to his 
pudgy toils. 

We danced three dances. Three 
horrible years of stumbling and get- 
ting stepped on and smiling apolo- 
getically at people we crashed into. 
Chubs doesn't believe in rhythm, you 
see, and he knows only one step, that 
not too well. Besides, self-conscious- 
ness and humiliation were making 
me stiff all over. I was cold and 
burning, like dry ice. Pete was stand- 
ing near the orchestra, his broad 
shoulders against the wall, hands 
casually in pockets. I could have 
screamed. 

Closing my eyes, 1 pretended | 
was dancing with him, and that was 
fine,—until Chubs missed a beat and 
kicked me in the shins. Finally, I es- 
caped to the corridor and opened a 
window. The air felt to my face as 
cold water would feel if it were 
made of silk, and I wanted only to 
stay there with the friendly breeze 
I couldn't go back in there again- 
to stand against the wall, to feel 
everyone looking at me—I shivered. 

Yet, I knew I hadn’t given myself 
a chance. It wasn’t late, incredibly, 
and Buzzie and Hank and Edith’s 
brother Bil] sometimes dance with 
me. They're nice kids, too—not thrill- 
ing like Pete—but nice. I pulled the 
window down slowly. 

Then it happened. I felt another 
touch at my shoulder. Clair, 1 sup- 
posed, or Edith. Wearily I turned, 
and that was when the room got 
fuzzy and turned over twice. just 
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HERE ARE THE SHORT STORY JUDGES 


DOROTHY C. FISHER 
Novelist, Educator, 
Selecting Committee, 

Book-of-the-Month Club 


The distinguished authors who generously serve as 
judges comment enthusiastically on the work of 
Scholastic Awards. “This year’s crop of stories is better 
than last year’s,” said Jesse Stuart. “Story has nothing 


like my stomach. It was Pete. He 
was there in front of me, and he was 
smiling. Triumphantly, the whisper 
became a shout, so loud in my ears 
that Pete’s words seemed to come 
from miles away—so far away that it 
was several seconds before I real- 
ized what he had said. 

“Say, Peggy, have you seen Sally 
anywhetal She promised me this 
dance, and now she seems to have 
run out on me.” 

My expression didn’t change, I 
know, because I couldn’t move my 
face at all. It was something hard 
and grotesque that didn’t even be- 
long to me. I could talk, though, be- 
because I heard my voice coming 
from some distant hollow cavern. 

“Why, no, Pete. No doubt she’s 
looking for you.” 

Then his face lit up as he caught 
sight of her over my shoulder. “Aha,” 
he said, “there she is now. Excuse 
me, will you, Peg?” and he was off 
to capture Sally and pull her gaily 
back into the hall. 

After that the evening is only a 
horrible blur to me, mercifully. I 
would stay in the as long as 
I could stand it, and then flee up- 
stairs to the dark corridors, where 
you can sit on the broad window- 
seats and stare at the queer twisted 
things that the moonlight and’ your 
tears make of the playground swings. 

Back to the dance-floor, movin 
from wall to wall, knowing I look 
pathetic, smiling brightly at the 


JESSE STUART 
Novelist, 
Story Writer, High School 

Teacher and Principal 


Poet, Short Author, 


chaperones and hating them because 
I knew they pitied me. 

After light-years had dragged 
themselves into eternity, it was over. 
Dully, I saw Pete getting Sally's 
coat. At this very minute theyre 
probably laughing over chocolate 
malteds down at the Sweet Shoppe. 
I hope they have fun. 

Outside, there were people getting 
into cars, and the moon looked like 
a white balloon that has been blown 


up too long. 


Mother and Dad were still u 
when I came in, and I put on a g 
show for them. I stopped in the liv- 
ing-room only long enough to say, 
“Gee, am I tired. My feet are just 
killing me. I'm going straight to 
bed,” and I started for the stairs. 

“Did you have a nice time, dear?” 
Mother called. 

“Oh, yes. Wonderful.” 

“How did you get home?” 

“With the crowd,” vaguely. “Tl 
tell you all about it in the morning.” 
And I will, too, the whole miserable 
story. She'll be perfectly swell, but I 
couldn’t tell her tonight. I just could- 
n't! “Good-night,” I called, very 
brightly, and hummed a tune as I 
climbed the stairs. 

When I closed the door of my 
room I couldn't pretend any longer. 
Tears started from away deep down. 
They didn’t make any noise at all; 
they just rolled silently down my 
cheeks as I undresstd in the dark, 
because now I can’t bear to look at 


MARTHA FOLEY 

Editor, 

Magazine, Editor, Short 
Story Anthology 


HELEN FERRIS 


Author, Editor, Editor- 
in-Chief, Junior 
Literary Guild 


Story 


to worry about if these kids keep up their pace,” said 
Martha Foley, Edward O’Brien’s successor. “Judging 
the poetry was fascinating and difficult,” said A. M. 
Sullivan. “Amazingly good,” said Robert Coffin, P. 19. 


the pink dress. There seemed to be 
no end to the tears as I lay stretched 
across the bed, trying to stifle my 
sobs in my pillow. I vowed that 
never, never would I go to another 
of those humiliating affairs. Tonight 
was worse than ever, when I’d been 
so sure—so sure. If I only knew why; 
if I only could know. 

Oh, I know it’s silly to waste my 
tears this way. Adolescent. Absurd. 
Well, maybe so, but isn’t it true that 
sometimes a paper cut hurts more 
than a knife wound? And this does 
hurt. It hurts so much that the pain 
in my throat made me stop crying. 
For a long time I lay quietly until 
my face felt glazed where the tears 
had dried. 

Then, because the injustice and 
the cruelty of it were welling inside 
me until I felt that my heart must 
explode with them—I got up and be- 
gan to write. And now I feel better. 
But, as I sit here, with my _ hair 
straight down my back and my eyes 
puffed and red, there is one thing 
I know, though I hate myself for it. 

I know in the depth of my silly, 
schoolgirl heart, that on this night 
next month, I shall stand in front of 
my mirror. I shall have on a blue 
dress, or a green dress, or perhaps a 
yellow one. My face will be flushed 
and my eyes shining; and as my 
heart beats in a crazy rumba tempo, 
I shall once again believe a lovely 
voice, still whispering, “Tonight will 
be different.” 
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Some contestants had their original compositions performed and recorded and sent 
dises to the judges, two of whom are shown here listening. Left is Harvey B. Gaul, 
noted Pittsburgh composer and critic. Right is Dr. M. Claude Rosenberry, director 
of music instruction, Pennsylvania State Department of Education. The other 
judges were Oscar W. Demmler and Jacob A. Evanson, of the Pittsburgh Schools. 


MUSIC AWARDS 


had a place in the Scholastic 
Awards. Again this spring Scho- 
lastic is distributing more than $200 to 
high school students who have demon- 
strated talent in creating pe 
musical compositions, a most difficult 
art medium for young boys and girls. 
Below we give you the results in the 
musical division of the Awards. Again 
the quality of the work submitted has 
been striking enough to astonish the 
judges and gratify the editors of 
Scholastic. In addition, the composi- 


>": the fifth year now music has 


tions of the top prize winners have won 


the approbation of a music committee 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Two of the prize-winning composi- 
tions are to be played during the 
Scholastic Awards broadcast over WJZ 
and the blue network of NBC from 
1:30 to 2 p.m. today (May 12). They 
are “Concert Etude in C Minor,” first 
prize piano solo by Agnes Niehaus (see 
listing below) and “Song of the Sum- 
mer Winds,” second prize part-song for 
chorus of mixed voices without piano 
accompaniment, by Helene Jameson 
(see listing under classification 5). 
Here are the winners: 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 
original accompaniment. 

First Prize: $25. Kathryn Ann Robinson, 
16, St. John’s School, Mountain Lakes, 
N. J. Teachers, Beatrice Oliver and Flor- 
ence Cross Boughton. 

Second Prize: $10. Marjorie Jackson, 15, 
Senior H. S., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Bliss. 


Third Prize: $5. Norman Weisinger, 19, 
New Utrecht H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Phillip Ehrlich. 

Honorable Mention (No Cash Award) 

Coney Landers, 16, Miami Senior H. S., 
Miami, Florida. Teacher, A. G. Wright. 

Marguerite King, 16, Arlington H. S., 
Arlington, Mass. Teacher, Ethelwyn 
Wardle. 

Marjorie Jackson, 15, Senior H. S., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. Bliss. 


2. Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano accom- 
paniment. 

First Prize: $25. Noel Lee, 16, West 
Lafayette Senior H. S., West Lafayette, 
Indiana. Teacher, Mrs. John C. Sanders. 

Second Prize: $10. Richard Monson, 16, 
Washington H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Lillian Elliott. 

Third Prize: $5. Lorraine Howells, 16, 
Berkeley H. S., Berkeley, Calif. Teacher, 
Mrs. O'Neill. 

Honorable Mention (No Cash Award) 

Harry Gee, 17, Washburn H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, E. A. Handelon. 

Doris Kosches, 17, Horace Mann H. S. 
for Girls, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Dor- 
othy Puzon. 

Janet Brown, 15, ey. cus H. S., Arling- 
ton, Mass. Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle. 

Peggy Hardin, 16, Evanston Townshi 
H. S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Sadie Raf- 
ferty. 

Morris Guralnick, Classical H.-S., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Teacher, A. W. Wassell. 


3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic 
movement. 

First Prize: $23 Agnes Niehaus, 15, 
Theodore Roosevelt H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Elthea Turner. 

Second Prize: $10. James Bankey, 17, 


Ottawa Hills H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 

Louis Mignin. 

Third Prize: $5. James Tumer, 16, 
Evanston Twp. H. S., Evanston, Ill. 
Teacher, Sadie M. Rafferty. 

Honorable Mention (No Cash Award) 

Kathryn Ann Robinson, 16, St. John’s 
School, Mountain Lakes, N. J. Teachers, 
Beatrice Oliver and Florence C. Boughton. 

George Kelley, 18, Modesto H. S., Mo- 
desto, Calif. Teacher, Clifford Cunha. 

William R. Smith, 1108 S. 46th St,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ted Auletta, 17, Theodore Roosevelt 
H. S., Yonkers, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Bet- 
ridge Tucker. 

Irving rig. gg 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marks, 

4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accompani- 
ment. 

First Prize: $25. Don MacInnis, 448 
Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 

Second Prize: $10. Bourke Colvig, 18, 
John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Morris H. Ruger. 

Third Prize: $5. Juliet Mandel, 17, 
Theodore Roosevelt H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Elthea Turner. 

Honorable Mention (No Cash Award) 

Dick Longenecker, 16, Davenport H. S., 
Davenport, Iowa. Teacher, Thomas L. 
Peterson. 

5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment. 

First Prize: $25. Harold Carnes, 17, Argo 
Com. H. S., Summit, Ill. Teacher, Walter 
S. Armbruster. 

Second Prize: $10. Helene Jameson, 16, 
John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Morris H. Ruger.. 

Third Prize: $5. Marcia Skeist, Classical 
H. S., Worcester, Mass. Teacher, Albert 
Wassell. 


Honorable Mention (No Cash Award) 

Mary Thomasset, 17, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Morris 
H. Ruger. 

Tom Lawrence, 16, Berkeley H. S., 
Berkeley, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. O’Neill. 


6. Composition for not more than six 
instruments. 


First Prize: $25. Lloyd Biggle, 17, East 
H. S., Waterloo, Iowa. Teachers, Elizabeth 
and Herbert Goodwin. 

Second Prize: $10. Tommy Goodman, 
16, Monroe H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Livermore. 

Third Prize: $5. Jeré Mae Maack, 16, 
Roosevelt H. S., Minneapctis, Minn. 
Teachers, Messrs. Swanson, Henning and 
Ranks. 

Honorable Mention (No Cash Award) 

Noel Lee, 16, West Lafayette Sr. H. S., 
West Lafayette, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. John 
C. Sanders. 

Roberta Chatkin, 16, H. S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, David Rattner. 

Rosalie Archey, 16, Allegheny H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, W. Howard 
Keister. 

Edward Prem, 16, Allegheny H, S., Pitts-: 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, W. fwd Keister. 

George Kelley, 18, Modesto H. S., Mo- 
desto, . Teacher, Clifford Cunha. 


17, Shortridge H. S., 
Teacher, Mrs. Leah I. 














SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


A Word to Also-Rans—and Winners 


Contestants in Scholastic Awards Should Understand 
That Missing a Prize Is Not Failure 


ROM - the outside, it all looks 

clean-cut and final. Somebody 

wins a first prize, and goes off 
with the conviction that his work 
was unquestionably the best. Some- 
body else, with high hopes, finds his 
work relegated to Honorable Men- 
tion, or gets no recognition at all, 
and can’t escape the chilly suspicion 
that he’s not so good after all. 

But from the inside, we see an- 
other picture. We know that the 
difference between no mention and 
Honorable Mention is a mere shade. 
We know that there were plenty of 
debates and questionings before the 
winner of first prize outdistanced the 
winner of second prize in the judg- 
ing. We know that one set of judges 
may pin a blue ribbon on a picture 
or a poem which another set of 
judges will overlook entirely. 


Three kinds of material come to 
the Scholastic Awards each year. 
There’s Class Number One, which 
can be dispensed with almost at 
once and with little regret. It’s in- 
competent work which has neither 
good craftsmanship nor freshness of 
concept. Preliminary judges lay it 
aside. 

Then there’s Class Number Two. 
Here judges start to do wary looking, 
wary thinking. Anything competent, 
anything with originality, is saved 
from the rejection pile. And, if you 
were saved from the rejection pile, 
you can consider it a real achieve- 
ment. In the Art Division, 1163 
pieces were saved, and each one of 
these had the positive vote of at least 
one competent, authoritative judge. 
Your work wouldn’t have found a 
place on the gallery wall if at least 
one judge hadn't stopped in front of 
it and said, “There’s something fine!” 
And in the Literary Division, there’s 
not even a list of 1163. The names 
of literary winners whose work 
achieved this status can not be pub- 
lished. We're sorry for that, and wish 
we had room in the Student Achieve- 
ment Number for 1163 _ stories, 
sketches, plays, and poems. 

Class Number Three contains the 
top creations — work that has excel- 


lent craftsmanship plus the original- 
ity and strength that foreshadow rich 
fulfillment. It’s from this class that 
we select prize winners in all divi- 
sions of the Awards. 

And in Class Number Three the 
shades of difference grow even 
slighter. Once your work has found 
its way into this class, you're good— 
so good that it is very difficult to tell 
whether you're A, A plus, or A plus 
plus with a ring of stars. The final 
juries argue interminably over these 
delicate distinctions. And, from the 
inside, we always know that who 
wins what prize is, in the last analy- 
sis, a matter of taste. 

There is no such thing on earth as 
an entirely impartial judge. (Not 
that our judges know names or per- 
sonalities. Your manuscript or paint- 
ing runs the gauntlet anonymously. ) 
We mean we've never seen a judge 
without a bias in taste, and we hope 
we never do. Such a judge would be 
a cold and watery personality who 
would sit unmoved if you wrote a 
poem that brought down the stars 
or painted a canvas that caught the 
warmth of the sun. Our judges are, 
for the most part, artists and writers 
themselves. They paint and write in 
differing styles, according to varying 
laws. Each judge has his basic con- 
cept of what a piece of writing or art 
should be, and will turn with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm to pieces of work 
which fulfill the standards he expects 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(May 19 Issue — Last of School Year) 


For Social Studies: 

Democracy at Work Solving Its Prob- 
lems: Springfield, Mass., Defense Train- 
ing Program. 

Railroad Transportation: Tenth in 
Scholastic’s series of Major Defense In- 
dustries. 


For English Classes: 

“My America,” an excerpt from Pil- 
grim’s Way, the last book of the late 
John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir, for- 
mer Governor General of Canada). 

“Last Race,” a track story by Harry 
Sylvester. 


Semester Review Tests in both divisions. 





from himself. The author who has 
schooled himself all his life to write 
detailed realistic accounts of daily 
incidents will not be likely to feel 
immediate admiration for a whim- 
sical, colorful fantasy. And so taste 
creeps in. The best taste that we can 
find. Taste that wears the stamp of 
authenticity and has been seasoned 
by years of practice. 

We .wish we could send a note 
with three rousing cheers to every 
student whose work falls into Class 
Three. To enter that Class is to have 
the goods —the basic requirements 
for a rich harvest in later years. To 
be considered for a place in the Art 
Exhibit, to be chosen among the 


cream of the manuscripts sent to the’ 


final literary juries — that in itself is 
a mark of high achievement. 

After that, it’s a matter of taste, 
argument, difficult decision often 
tempered with a touch of compro- 
mise. One set of judges might award 
you first prize. Another set might 
pass you by. The vote of a single 
judge might raise you from the status 
of an also-ran to a third prize. Your 
subject matter, the turn of a phrase, 
one minute factor, might raise your 
work a tiny step over your fellow’s. 

We can't say we regret this state 
of affairs. Today, more than ever, 
we have reason to shudder at the 
thought of art without variety of 
taste. Such art would be totalitarian 
—created according to set and stulti- 
fying regulations — such art as you 
find in Byzantine mosaics, where 
every saint’s finger had its given 
measurements, where there was no 
room for growth or originality or 
sincerity. 

A varied art is the art of a Democ- 
racy. There's a place for every sort of 
work in America — room for a Stein- 
beck and an Edith Wharton, room 
for a Sargent and a Benton flourish- 
ing side by side. And who's at the 
very top to say, once and for all, 
which of these is best? 

Good, better, best — these are dif- 
ficult words. With tens of thousands 
of manuscripts and paintings pour- 
ing into the Awards, being straight 
good is a real achievement. Teachers 
can do their students a real service 
in morale by pointing out to them 
these truths. They might even read 
this “editorial” aloud when discuss- 
ing the question of creative values. 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (P. 4) 
Map of the Atlantic (P. 7) 


The March of Events and the Map 
Page may be combined this week. Other 
classroom maps may be used, such as 
those dealing with the Near East. The 
Life maps, especially those in the May 
5, 1941, issue, and the Fortune maps 
may be of use. : 

The discussion of Axis penetration 
into Africa and its dangers for Latin 
America and the United States may be 
followed in both sections. The lines of 
convoys through the Natal-Dakar “nar- 
rows” may be shown. The class will be 
interested in why these have become 
narrow only during recent years. Any 
aviation enthusiast in the class will be 
happy to explain this. 

The events in the Mediterranean 
region should be closely followed by 
the class, and their effects upon all of 
Africa. 

There are many topics which cannot 
be shown on maps. If the class wishes 
to discuss the Mitchell case further, the 
activities suggested for Dr. Commager’s 
article may be used. The work of the 
National Mediation Board may be 
studied more fully by reference to the 
material in the April 21, 1941, issue of 
Scholastic. The discussion of convoys 
can be guided by use of the article and 
activities in the May 5, 1941, issue. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Berlin to Bagdad (P. 13) 


World History 

We have glanced at the Near East, 
we have used map exercises on this sec- 
tion, and here we have a discussion of 
some of the basic problems of this 
region. The class should review the 
political divisions of this area_ before 
and after the world war. The “mandate” 
idea will probably need some explain- 
ing. Some of the class should look up 
the controversy over Mosul, the plans 
for settlement of the Palestine disputes, 
and the “Berlin to Bagdad” dream of 
pre-war Germany. Some should describe 
the work of “Lawrence of Arabia.” 
Some might describe the importance of 
the “fertile crescent” through the ages 
ot history. 

The immediate problem should be 
studied, and the results of the holding 
or losing of the Near East considered. 
If the Near East goes, it will be because 
Suez has already gone. What will be the 
effect of the loss of the Mediterranean 
and the Near East upon Britain? Upon 
the Axis? 

The class may be interested in examin- 
ing the effect of past imperialisms upon 


these regions. Britain and France has 
been interested in a divided Arab world 
and in puppet governments favorable to 
them. They have not encouraged de- 
mocracy in India and other countries. 
How is their policy now “coming home 
to roost?” What does this suggest for 
post-war or immediate war aims? See 
Laski’s article, “Revolution by Consent” 
in the Nation for March 22, 1941. 


Taxation Plans (P. 9) 


Economics, American History 

If your class used the taxation unit 
given in the March 3, 1941, issue of 
Scholastic, this article may be used as 
a review and an extension of that study. 
Otherwise, the teacher may find that 
this article fits in better with the class 
study of taxation. If so, the March 3 
issue and the unit should be used to 
furnish basic materials and activities. 
The quiz on taxation could be used 
again to determine carry-over of the 
earlier study. 

A worth-while activity might be the 
computation of income taxes of 1940 
and 1941. Students might be invited to 
suggest possible incomes, deductions, 
and exemptions (they need not be their 
own), and the class might compare the 
taxes under the 1940 me and the pro- 
posals of the 1941 plan. 

The suggestion in the article that the 
class may form its own “Ways and 
Means Committee” is a good one. Sug- 
gestions for such organization are given 
in O’Rourke’s You and Your Community 
and Meredith and Greenan’s Everyday 
Problems of American Democracy. 


‘The Supreme Court and Negro 


Rights (P. 15) 
American H istory, Modern Problems 


Propose to the class this proposition, 
“America cannot afford to Siscriminate 
against any racial, national, religious, or 
other minority.” Examples of such dis- 
crimination might be given: against 
Catholics, Jews, foreigners, Italians, 
Orientals, Negroes. The class may con- 
sider whether it is possible for one 
group to defend its rights under the 
Constitution and the laws if other 
groups do not have the same rights. The 
example of the Ku Klux Klan or the 
Black Legion may be used to show how 
discrimination is likely to take in more 
than one minority group. 

Examples may be found to show 
limitations of rights of Okies, workers, 
or other groups which have paralleled 
limitations of the rights of another. (See, 
especially, the effect of the poll tax, 
Scholastic, April 28, 1941.) How does 
this affect the proposition which has 
been proposed? 

Dr. Commager has presented the is- 
sue of state vs. Federal control of do- 
mestic state problems. The class should 


discuss the influence of this upon the 
proposition. Should states be permitted 
to solve local problems in a way which 
will limit rights granted in other states? 
Where is the dividing line? 


Dual Citizenship in Hawaii (P. 11) 
Civics, American History 

Through the personal experience of 
this high school student and his analysis 
of this problem, we may study a phase 
of the oe of citizenship. If the class 
considers the problem of the loyalty of 
groups of alien antecedents first, the 
problem of dual citizenship may seem 
more pertinent. 

Your class may be able to approach 
the problem of the new refugee immi- 
gration with less emotion. If so, discuss 
the reasons for these groups seeking a 
refuge in America. What in America, 
and what in their standards of values 
cause them to come here? Why are new 
citizens more conscious of the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship than 
those whe take these for granted 

The class may turn to the Americans 
of Japanese ancestry in California and 
Hawaii. What evidence is offered here 
to show that many of these people are 
anxious to be truly Americans? Read, in 
this connection, “Conflict,” by Yuri 
Tashima of Seattle (Scholastic, Oct. 21, 
1940, p. 35). What-conclusions do you 
have heat the loyalty of these groups? 
How are they trying to limit the sub- 
versive forces which are trying to make 
them alien in the land of their birth 
(America)? What does the Constitution 
say about their citizenship (Amendment 
IV, Section 1)? 

What effect does a nation following 
the “jus soli” have upon persons who 
come under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to our Constitution? The class 
should see the conflict here, the dual 
citizenship through no choice of the 
person. The Japanese law of 1924 has 
modified this. But the problem of dual 
allegiance is not solved. The present 
foreign policy of our government ag- 
gtavates the problem of persons like 
Yoshito Nakashima, Would he make a 
good American? 

Do your students write to students in 
Hawaii? If so, have letters brought in. 
If not, see the note on “Friends Abroad” 
in Scholastic, October 7, 1940, p. 15. 


The Salem Witchcraft Delusion 
(P. 12) 
American History 

Rosemary Dann’s story of the witch- 
craft persecution provides the class an 
es to go beyond the textbook. 
The class may study this article in two 
ry First, it may use this as a source 
ot knowledge about the trials. The text 


discussion might be compared with this 
outline. Why is this an interesting piece 
of Americana? Could it happen again? 








What other éxamples of persecution of 
non-conformists have we had in our 
history? Are there ways that selfish 
people can persecute those whom they 
dislike today? Consider the charges of 
“Fifth Columnists” and “communists.” 

The article may be used, too, to show 
how a student does research. Have the 
class look through the classroom libra 
to find the facts about the witchcraft 
delusion. Do you find all the facts which 
Rosemary did? Look further in the 
school library. Have a committee read 
books in the public library. Compare 
the interpretations in the different 
sources. How does Rosemary’s article 
show careful study of sources? Do you 
agree with her interpretation? What in- 
cidents would your class have included 
if this work had been submitted as a 
class exercise? 

Have the class choose another phase 
of American history to research. Follow 
the steps outlined above. Plan some 
studies which might be made os 


_ the summer and submitted in the Schol- 


astic Awards next year. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
The Student Achievement Number 
For Composition and 
Creative Classes 

Teachers of these subjects will find 
in this issue a wealth of models, in- 
spirations, and guides for classwork this 
year and next year. The uses will vary 
with the teacher, the students, and the 
curriculum. We suggest a few of the 
larger and more generalized uses be- 
low, knowing well that each teacher 
will have her special project. 

1. Use Awards material to teach the 
lesson of simplicity. Most of the ma- 
terial in this issue is written in words 
anyone can understand. Sentences are 
constructed on simple lines. Plots are 
clear, uninvolved. The incidents re- 
ported are, for the most part, simple in- 
cidents happening in an everyday 
world. 

2. Use Awards material to emphasize 
the value of a good style. Show how 
neatness, smoothness, carefully chosen 
vocabulary helped to win the prize, not 
only in such literary forms as Short 
Story and Poetry, but also in the His- 
torical Article, Criticism, etc. 

3. Use Awards material to emphasize 
the importance of keeping in touch 
with your times. This year’s Poetry 
Division offers an excellent example of 
the importance of timeliness in literary 
work. Winners are informed about the 
larger issues and problems of their own 
world. y 

4, Use Awards material to teach the 
value of good craftsmanship. Ask stu- 
dents to scour through the material, 
looking for roughness, sloppiness, vague 
statements, actual mistakes. We guar- 





antee that they'll find few of these. The 
prize-winning student is a conscientious 
craftsman. “ 

5. Use Awards material to teach the 
value of imagery and all sorts of sense 
impression. Invite the class to mark 
memorable examples, to try to get more 
accurate and individual sense impres- 
sions into their own work. 

6. Above all, use the Awards issue 
to have fun. Students should enjoy 
these delightful productions of their 
contemporaries. We'd suggest that all 
the material in the Student Achieve- 
ment Number should be read first for 
sheer pleasure, and later for learning. 


Poetry 
For Creative Writing Classes 

The variety of verse forms here will 
permit a final discussion on the argu- 
ment which has been waged through 
the Round Table all year: free verse 
versus traditional verse. One fact is 
very plain: this year’s judges gave the 
palm to poets who wrote of the major 
issues and problems of the world in 
which they a. 

We suggest that the first and second 
prize winners be read aloud in chorus, 
so that their subtle rhythms can be 
sensed to the full and their rich words 
be tasted to the utmost. Then we sug- 
gest a careful analysis. These poems 
were intended to provoke thought. 
They mean something and are trying to 
teach something. What is it that they 
mean? When meaning has been clearly 
established, return to look for the other 
elements of poetry—the apt phrase, 
the memorable image, the sense im- 
pression that rouses universal remem- 
brance. The first and second prize win- 
ners have set out to do big jobs. How 
well have these jobs been done? 

Draw a comparison between the 
works of these two prize winners and 
the poems which took third prize. Here 
the form is traditional, the ideas per- 
sonal. The judges preferred the large 
idea, more loosely expressed. Do your 
students agree? 

The remaining poems in the group 
may be used to enrich these basic ideas 
and to start other discussions. Invite 
comparisons between these prize poems 
and poems written in your own class 
this year. 

Essay: Germans in America 
For Composition Classes 

This essay has so many virtues that 
the mere naming of them will be 
enough to fill up a period. We'd suggest 
reading it aloud, and then asking the 
class to participate in an open forum 
discussion as to why it won first prize. 
Here are some of the reasons, which 
will come out of the students’ mouths 
with a little urging: 

(1) The architecture of the essay is 
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excellent. It is built with as much sense 
of suspense and resolution as a first 
class story possesses. (2) It’s timely to 
the last degree — it’s about a subject 
which is in the front of every thinking 
person’s mind today. (3) It discusses 
that subject. in intimate, interesting 
terms — it ties the little events to the 
big ones, the individual to his times. 
(4) It contains some excellent char- 
acter portraits — all the more amazing 
because they are so brief. (5) It creates 
moods and images very convincingly. 
(6) It never preaches, never oversteps 
itself, always remains conversational, 
almost casual, even at its most dra- 
matic moments. (7) It throws no 
stones. There is no bitterness in it — no 
hate of Germany or Germans as such. 


Book Reviews 


For All Classes that 
Write Book Reports 


Ask the class to read silently through 
these two book reviews. Then ask 
whether any of the students have been 
made curious about these two books 
by reading these commentaries. If they 
show interest, launch a discussion to 
discover what features of the review 
roused their attention. A naming and 
analysis of these points will result in 
a list of “musts” for a good book re- 
port. 

Study the reports comparatively, too. 
Show that a longer report is necessary 
for a literary masterpiece, in which 
subtleties must be discussed and moods 
must be gotten across, than for a book 
of reporting or theorizing, in which 
basic ideas should be set forth briefly 
and as simply as possible. 

Lead comment to the literary style 
of both of these prize winners: their 
precision, the clarity and smoothness of 
their sentences, their careful word 
choice, ete. 


Short Story: Tonight Will Be 
Different 
For Composition Classes 


This story is perfect material for 
teaching the old, old lessons — sincerity 
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WRITERS-SPEAKERS 


ANEW INVENTION IN 
WORD FINDING 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pages of the World’s 
choicest adjectives assembled with the NOUNS 
which they modify An amazingly simple method 
of “‘finding,’’ for your nouns, the same superior 
adjectives so capably used by famous authors. $2.50 





Postpaid. : 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,000 dy- 
namic verbs arranged under the NOUNS with 
which they have been used by noted writers, The 
Boston Transcript terms it, ‘‘Ingenious and thor- 
oughly workable’’—512 Pages $2.50 Postpaid. 
ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs are rarely used 
by the average writer. This book automatically 
suggests the appropriate adverb to add sparkle to 
your verb—such as ‘‘avoid scrupulously,’’ ‘‘lavish 
—— etc. . . . 148 pages $1.50 Post- 
paid. 

All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $5.90 Postpaid. 

Money refunded within 5 days. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept SC-2, Emmaus, Pa. 
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and simplicity—write honestly and 
simply about the things that happen in 
your own world. 

You might ask the class to read the 
story silently. Better still, read it aloud. 
After the reading, start a discussion 
based upon this question: Do you be- 
lieve that the incidents in this story 
actually happened to the author? 
Choose somebody who answers in the 
affirmative and ask why. Guide the dis- 
cussion to include such details as the 


following: images that couldn’t have’ 


been “thought up,” moods that couldn’t 
have been “pulled out of the air,” small 
incidents, tke drinking at the water 
fountain, which bear the stamp of ab- 
solute reality. 

Compare this story with Sixteen, the 
much-reprinted prize winner of the 
1938 Awards (May 7th issue). Sixteen 
may also be used most effectively for 
the purposes listed above. 

You might pull a few more “highly 
personal” stories and sketches from 
your students by saying that you'll keep 
all such stories confidential. 


Autobiographical Sketch: 
The Dream That Jack Built 


For Composition Classes 


This may be used as a model for 
writing in a highly rewarding field — 
the field of childhood remembrances. 


Emphasize the use of fantasy, the sim- 
plicity of the language, the placing of 
childish expressions and images here 
and there, the author's complete return 
to the thoughts and attitudes, as well 
as the incidents, of the past. Most 
adolescents remain fairly close to their 
childhood. All of them will have sub- 
ject matter which can be unearthed 
with a little chatting and thinking. 


Literary Article: Thomas Wolfe 


A Study in Criticism 


This is by no means a piece of de- 
tached and rational criticism. It is an 
ardent defense of a beloved author. 
Much of its value lies in the fact that it 
is an almost impassioned defense. For 
that reason, it makes an excellent model 
for ardent and eager writing —a very 
valuable branch of criticism, even if 
not the most dependable type of 
criticism. 

Ask students to consider it an an- 
swer to an argument. Tom Wolfe has 
been called names by his impassioned 
critics. He cannot answer for himself. 
The author of this piece is answering 
for him, and answering in a vigorous 
voice. Nevertheless, the author is well 
disciplined; he reasons logically; _ he 
seldom oversteps the mark. Work like 
this, controlled and ardent at once, 








(1) Alaska, 
CANADA: [5] British Columbia, 
Park, (8) Canadian Rockies, 
[12] Alberta, 
and Prince Edward Island. 


UNITED STATES: (15) FAR WEST 


[2] Mexico, 


Utah, Kansas, Colorado), 
Texas), 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), 


Columbia), 


[22] Train-Auto service. 


SCHOLASTIC’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


makes vacation planning easy 


Just fill in the coupon below for helpful information 
and literature on the latest travel features. 
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[6] Banff and Lake Louise, 
19] Ontario, 
[13] Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, 
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[16] NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
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Tennessee. Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


[23] Travel Credit (the purchase of railway trips un convenient monthly installments) 


(4) Caribbean & South America 


(7] Jasper National 
[10] Saskatchewan, [11] Manitoba, 
{14] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 


Oregon. Washington, Nevada). 


{20} NORTHEAST 
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may well be used as a model not only 
in writing, but in thinking and in speak- 
ing—at the dinner table and in the 
debate. 





OFF THE PRESS 
MEANING OF MONEY 


The Constitutional Money League of 
America proposes control of bank credit 
by requiring 100% reserve on demand de- 
posits, and the return of the right of issu- 
ing money to Congress. Their case is pre- 
sented in a booklet written by Etta M. 
Kussel, “Basic Principles of Constitutional 
Money,” which has a real place in the 
study of economics. Since it is not in ac- 
cord with “traditional” concepts of éco- 
nomics, many with such training are likely 
to disagree with it. It should, however, be 
a part of the materials of instruction. 


AVIATION INTERESTS 


The Air Youth of America, under the 
oe of Winthrop Rockefeller, have 
been developing materials for aiding youth 
in following this common and education- 
ally valuable interest. Two books, Building 
and Flying Model Airplanes, and Model 
Airplane Contests, have already been pub- 
lished, and a construction kit has onl 
prepared. With a third book, Youth in 
Aviation New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1941, $2.50), the materials are complete. 
This volume is prepared to guide leaders 
in the —— and should be available 
in every school library. It is invaluable to 
the sponsor of the aviation club. 


TEACHING STUDY SKILLS 

Objectives of English and Social Studies 
classes include those dealing with the de- 
velopment of study skills. Adequate mate- 
rials have not been generally available for 
providing direct instruction. Teachers 
should welcome a new publication, Main 
Highways to Knowledge, a study guide 
(and workbook) to reference Coke 
( Wichita, Kansas: McGuin Publishing Co., 
1941, 25c, discount on quantity orders). 
John L. Hinds, the author, writers from 
an intimate knowledge of schools and stu- 
dents needs. 


AMERICANS ALL 


Every school should benefit from the 
activities of the Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Their plan for such education 
is summarized in their booklet, “Out of 
the Many — One,” available for free dis- 
tribution. Post the center map on your 
bulletin board to show the‘ contributions 
of various American groups. Descriptions 
of school programs and reading sugges- 
tions are included in their monthly Inter- 
cultural Education News. This work is 
especially important at this time when 
national unity is needed. 


KEY TO NEWS (P. 8) 


A. Persons in the News: 1, f. 2, c. 3, a. 
4,h. 5, g. 6, d. 7, e. 8, b. 9, j. 10, i. 

B. Geography of the Atlantic: 1, a. 2, b. 
8; c. 4, a. 5, c. 6, b. 7, c. 8, a. 

C. March of Events: 1, 2,000. 2, re- 
jected. 3, 2 million. 4, Train accommoda- 
tions equal to whites. 5, wages. 6, re- 
signed his commission in the U. S. Army. 
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Dress design judges shown below are: 
Mrs. Alice Perkins, Paris Editor of 
Women’s Wear Daily, left, and Virginia 
Alexander of Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College for Women. For samples 
in design see costume, page 33. 


The art judges pause to be pictured — by one of the judges, photographer Edward 
Steichen, who put an entry in sculpture in his place while he took this picture. 
Standing, left to right: Norman Rice, Art Institute of Chicago; Tom Maloney, pub- 
lisher of U. S. Camera; W. A. Readio, head of Department of Painting and Design, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Victor Schreckengost, Cleveland School of Art; 
Paul Sample, artist; and F. R. Altwater, photographer. Seated: C. Valentine Kirby, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; Norman Kent, Asst. Professor 
of Art, Hobart College; Kenneth Hayes Miller, artist; William Zorach, sculptor, 
and Maurice R. Robinson, editor-publisher of Scholastic. 


ART AWARDS 


YY THIS and the following pages we reproduce 





some of the best student art work now on 

display in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., in Scholastic’s 14th Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibit. Of the thousands of 
entries, 1163 were selected for places in the exhibit. 
They include oil paintings, water colors, drawings, 
advertising art, mechanical drawing, sculpture, 
ceramics, metal crafts, photography, etc. For an ex- 
planation of Groups I and II on the samples shown 
here, see page 38. 


ABOVE: FIRST PRIZE, $50, IN OILS, GROUP II 


By Patrick Budway, 18, East Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. Budway won the same prize last year. 


LEFT: SECOND PRIZE, $25, IN OILS, GROUP I 


By Edward J. Mergenthaler, 18, Dwight Morrow H. S., Englewood, 
N. J. Teacher, G. Robbins. This painting also won second prize in 
the L. Bamberger & Company local exhibit for New Jersey area. 





OUR COVER PHOTO 


is a reproduction of the 2nd prize in 
Spatter Inks, Group I, $25, by Rich- 
ard Cariens, 19, Francis Joseph Reitz 
H. S., Evansville, Indiana. Teacher, 
Alice Zimmerman. 


RIGHT: FIRST PRIZE, 
$25, COLORED INKS 
GROUP Il 


By James Gosnell, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 


L. Green. (Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 
Inc.) 


ABOVE: 2ND PRIZE 
$25, PICTORIAL 
GROUP I 


By Maxine Carlyn, 17, 
Beverly Hills (California) 
H. S. Teacher, Margaret 
Bish. (American Crayon 
Co., sponsors. ) 


LEFT: 1ST PRIZE, 
$50, PICTORIAL 
GROUP II 


By Robert Bielenberg, 16, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit. 
Teacher, Louise L. Green. 
(American Crayon Co., 
sponsors. ) 


ABOVE: 3RD PRIZE, 
$15, PICTORIAL 
GROUP I 


By Philip Pearlstein, 16, Taylor 
Aliderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. (Amerie 
can Crayon Co., sponsors. ) 























ABOVE: IST PRIZE, 
$25, PENCIL DRAWING 
GROUP I 

By Joseph Schindelman, 
17, Christopher Colum- 
bus H. S., New York City. 
Teacher, L. N.  Kohs. 
(Sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Pencil Company.) 


ABOVE: 1ST PRIZE, $25 


RIGHT: 1ST PRIZE, 
BLACK INKS, GROUP I $50, SPATTER INKS 


By Stanley Dershwitz, 16, Reading GROUP Il 

(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Lillian Love. By Richard Neagle, Jr., 

(Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc.) 18, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Paul Scherer. Neagle, pic- 
tured below, also won a 
scholarship to the Carne- 
gie Institute of Tech- 
nology. (Sponsored by 
the Sanford Ink Co.) 





LEFT: THIRD PRIZE, $10 
BLACK INKS, GROUP Il 


By Eleanor Bach, Washington Irving 
H. S., New York City. Teacher, An- 
nette Scott. (Chas. M. Higgins & 
Co., Ine.) 
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BELOW: SECOND PRIZE, 

$20, LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
GROUP I 

By Mary Moran, 18, Christopher 
Columbus High School, New York 
City. Teacher, Mr. Kohs. Award spon- 
sored by C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 














ABOVE: THIRD PRIZE, 

$10, FINE PEN 

GROUP II 

Sponsored by C. Howard Hunt Pen Com- 
pany, won by Francis Taffe, 18, (left) of 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, L. L. Davis. Taffe also 
won a scholarship to Grand Central 


School of Art, New York City. j 
BELOW: SECOND PRIZE, 


BELOW: THIRD PRIZE, $20, PRINTS 


$15, PRINTS GROUP I 
GROUP I By Albert Gick, 18, Christopher Columbus High 


By Morton D. Levin, 17, James Monroe High School, New York City. Teacher, Mr. Kohs. Also 


School, Bronx, N. Y. C. Teacher, Max Wilkes. won the special Mayor La Guardia Award in the 
R. H. Macy local exhibit for New York area. 
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ABOVE: FIRST PRIZE, 
$15, COAT, GROUP II 


By Irma Holland, 16, Girls 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, M. L. Pike. - 


ABOVE: SECOND PRIZE, 
$5, TWO-PIECE SUIT 
GROUP I 


By Michiko Kageyama, 21, Jane 
Adams Vocational H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Miss Anna Morseik. 





COSTUME 
DESIGN 
AWARDS 











LEFT: FIRST PRIZE, 
$15, COAT, GROUP I 


By Charles Clement, 18, Lyn- 
brook (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, 
Anne Cullen. 


RIGHT: FIRST PRIZE, 
$15, SCHOOL DRESS, 
GROUP I ’ 


By Sherie Stoloff, 17, George 
Washington H. S., New York City. 
Teacher, R. McEvoy. 


ABOVE: FIRST PRIZE, 
$15, PARTY DRESS 
GROUP Il 


By Anne Dinetz, 16, Central 
H. S., Detroit, Michigan. 
Teacher, E. Verscheave. 


> 
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LEFT: THIRD PRIZE, 
$10, SCULPTURE 
GROUP Tl 


By Sol Ziskin, High School 
of Music and Art, N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Cohler. 


RIGHT: PRIZE WORK 
IN METALS 


Top: Ist prize, $25,Group . 

tl, by William F. Gerbac, 

20, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 

land. Center: 3rd prize, 

$10, Group I, by Ralph 

Colvin, 18, Peabody H. S., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Bottom: 

2nd prize, $15, Group I, 

by Dorothy Waterman, 18, 

Miller Vocational H. S., 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

= BELOW: FIRST PRIZE, 
$25, JEWELRY 
GROUP I 


Necklace and bracelets by Edward Lanine, 17, 
Ailegheny H. S., Pittsburgh. Teacher. Emma Ecke. 


ABOVE: PRIZE WORK IN POTTERY 


Photo shows first, second, and third prize-winning BELOW: FIRST PRIZE, 
work in both Groups I and II. For students’ names $50, COUNTER CARD 
see the Art Catalog beginning on page 38. GROUP Il 


By Kenneth Martin, 17, Mark Keppel High School, 
Alhambra, California. Teacher, Lester N. Bonar. 
Sponsored by the Royal Typewriter Company. 


Pc 


ABOVE: SECOND PRIZE, 
$20, BILLBOARD 
GROUP Il 


By John Sekelsky, 17, East Technical High School, ° 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. The Bill- 
board classification is sponsored by Weldon Rob- 
erts Rubber Company. 





ABOVE: FIRST PRIZE, 
$50, ARTIFICIAL 
GROUP I 

By Gladys L. Rice, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., New 
York City. Miss Rice will 
also receive a Kalart Mas- 
ter Micromatic Speed Flash 
as a supplementary award. 


BELOW : 2ND PRIZE, 
$25, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
GENERAL, GROUP Il 

By Harry E. Irwin, Tar- 
entum (Pa.) H. S. Will 
also receive supplementary 
award of Weston Exposure 
Meter. 
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ABOVE: THIRD PRIZE, $15 
PHOTOGRAPHY, GENERAL 

GROUP I 

By Conrad Lindermann, 16, Trinity School, 
New York City. Also receives supplemen- 
tary award of Weston Exposure Meter. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PU OUUHGNOGROEAAAAUANAGOUARDAAAceaeaOeeeaaaaaooo oa aogeEcONNE 


BELOW: SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 
Marilyn Lipson, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, who won a scholarship to the 
Art Students League, is shown with one of 
her paintings. (Photo not in contest.) 
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Below: Ralph H. Scharf Below: Grant Wolfkill 
Hackley — Training 3 


Muskegon, Michigan 
Detroit Society of Arts & Crafts 


Above. Jharles Clemen. 


Lynbrook (N. Y.) H. S. 
N. ¥. School of Professional Arts 


Above: Margaret King 


Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) H. S. 
Rhode Island School of Design 


Jorothy Beenau 

Kensington H. S. 

Buffalo, New York 
Cleveland School of Art 


: Katherine Bungo 6383 
Ambridge H. S 
Lester Thompson Ambridge, Pa. Shirley Staigg 
Franklin H. S. - John Herron Art Institute Beverly Hills H. S. 
Seattle, Washington Beverly Hills, California 
California College of Arts & Craft: McDowell School of Costum Design 


Jack Hargis Marshall: Bouldin, [1! 
Polytechnic H. S Clarksdale, H. S. 

Clarksdale, Mississipp: 

Chicago Art Institute 


Fort Worth, Texas 
School of Fine & Applied Art 


N Y 








wertruce soenier, 
J. Sterling Morton H. S, 
Cicero, Il. 
Cleveland School of Art 


Jennie Wolosenka 
Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Vesper George 
School of Art 


Marietta Haney 

: Rapid City H. S. 

Rapid City, Iowa 

Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts 


Robert Sonoga 
Woodrow Wilson H. S. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Columbus School of Fine Arts 


Other. scholarship winners 
whose pictures we did not re- 
ceive in time for publication 
are: Don Yacoe, Emil G. 
Hirsch Senior H. S., Chicago, 
to the Chicago Art Institute; 
Leon Morgenstern, Wee- 
quahic H. S., Newark, N. J., 
to the Vesper George School 
of Art; Crystal Schofield, 

essup W. Scott H. S., To- 
do, Ohio, to the Dayton Art 
Institute; and Harry Carsten- 
sen, Clifford J. Scott H. S., 
East Orange, N. J., to tlie 
Cleveland School of Art. 


Bernard D’Andrea 
Technical H. S. 
Buffalo, New York 

Pratt Institute 


Cleveland School of Art 





Harriette Lee Smith, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Elizabeth Peters 

Newton H. S. 

Newton, Kansas 
Cleveland School of Ari 


William Logan 
Technical H, S. 
Buffalo, New York 





the finals of which are held each 

August in Akron, Ohio, under the 
auspices of the Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion, is a great deal more than just a 
sporting event for boys of 15 and 
younger. 

The boys who design and race the 
winning cars receive college scholar- 
ships as the grand prize. So the Derby 
may lead to additional educational op- 
portunities for boys with ingenuity. 
But that’s not all. 

For several years now one of the 
competitions in the arts and crafts divi- 
sion of the Scholastic Awards has been 
to design a Soap Box Derby racer. This 
competition is sponsored “a Chas. M 


Tie All-American Soap Box Derby, 










































































THREE VIEWS OF FIRST PRIZE 
SOAP BOX DERBY RACER 

By Joseph Green, 16, Bethlehem 
(Pa.) H. S. Wins $25 from Chas. 
M. Higgins & Co., Inc., sponsors, 
and a free trip to Akron, Ohio. 





Higgins & Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
drawing inks. Prize-winners not only 
receive cash. They are also given a free 
trip to Akron to view the Soap Box 
Derby finals. This added prize is made 
possible by the Chevrolet Motor 
Division. 

It is not unlikely that these design 
contests are influencing the trend 
toward ever t~.ier looking Soap Box 
Derby racers. In the last two or three 
years the Soap Box Derby racer has 
gone streamlined. For pictures of mod- 
ern Derby racers as contrasted with ihe 
pioneers of 1933 see the February 3, 
1941 issue of Scholastic. You'll agree 
that American boys are building 
smarter, sleeker cars years by year. 
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CATALOG OF PRIZE WINNERS 


14th National High School Art Exhibition 
Presented by Scholastic at the Galleries of the Department of 


Students listed in Group | have received 
five hours or less of art instruction per 
week. Group II consists of students whose 
total of art instruction is over five hours 


ver week. 
1—Oils 


Group I 

1—First Prize, $50: Philip Pearlstein, 16, Taylor 
Allderice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. 
Fitzpatrick. 

2—Second Prize, $25: Edward J. Morgenthaler, 
18, Dwight Morrow H. S., Englewood, N J, 
Teacher, G. Robbins. 

3—Third Prize, $15: Seymour Remenick, 17, 
South Philadelphia (Pa.) H. S. for Boys. Teacher, 


Mr. Early. 
Honorable Mention ($5) 

4—Armond McCutcheon, 16, Arcata (Calif.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Pearl Degenhart. 

5—Gordon Kelley, 17, Richmond (Ind.) Sr. ei. S. 
Teacher, T. R. Bidgood. 

6—Benjamin Jones, 17, Dwight Morrow H. &., 
Englewood, N. J. Teacher, G. Robbins. 

7—William Rakocy, 16, Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, Helena B. Hastings. 

8—Thomas Ruddy, 18, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, M. J. Dollard. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

9—Kathryn A. Robinson, 16, St. John’s School, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. Teacher, Elizabeth Rob- 
inson. 

10—Harriet Scher, 15, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, E. Casey. 

ll—Irwin R. Schectman, 17, James Madison 
H_ S.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Rose Pine. 


Group Il 

12—First Prize, $50: Patrick Budway, 18, East 
Tech..H. S., Cleveland, Ohio.’ Teacher, C, J. 
Bachtel. 

13—Second Prize, $25: Marietta Haney, 17, 
Rapid City (S. D.) H. S. Teacher, Frank Dier. 

14—Third Prize, $15: Grant Wolfkill, 18, Broad- 
way H. S. Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss Jule Kull- 
berg. 

Honorable Mention ($5) 

15—Tom O’Loughlin, 17, Shortridge H. S. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, C. Wheeler. 

16—Richard Stone, 15, Arts H. S., Newark, N. J. 
Teacher, Mabel Stewart. 

17—Shirlie Rabinowitz, 16, Washington Irving 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Clara Whitney. 

18—John Sekelsky, 17, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, C, J. Bachtel. 

19—Chester Kwiecinski, 16, South H. §&., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, Rachel Hopkins. 


2—Pictorial, ete. 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 2) 
Group I 

20—First Prize, $50: Bert Jones, 15, Dormont 
(Pa.) H. S.1 Teacher, Wm. E. Reed. 

21—Second Prize, $25: Maxine Carlyle, 17, Bev- 
erly Hills (Calif.) H. S.2 Teacher, Mrs. Margaret 
Bish. 

22—Third Prize, $15: Philip Pearlstein.* (See 1) 

Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

23—Emest Soto, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Laura Ostrander. 

24—Norman Shultz, 17, Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Middletown, Conn. Teacher, Dorothy Pickard. 

1 Following student’s name at school signifies a 
first prize of $15 in t th pp 7] 
Awards. 

2 Following student’s name and school signifies 
a second prize of $10 in the Strathmore Supple- 
mentary Awards. 

8 Following student’s name and school signifies 
a third prize of $5 in the Strathmore Supple- 
mentary Awards. 

* Following student’s name and school signifies 
an honorable mention in the Strathmore Supple- 
mentary Awards. 





Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 12 — June I 






25—John Desley, 15, Stonington H. &., Paw- 
— Conn. Teacher, Lois Peterson. 
6—Joyce Wiley, 17, Springfield H. S.,* Spring- 

ald, Ill. Teacher, Amanda Wessel. 

27—Gerald McKie, 16, Escanaba, Mich. Sz. 
H. S.* Teacher, Lois Gaut. 

28—George Carter, 18, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Hazel Moore. 

29--Eugene Lembo, 18, New Utrecht dH. &., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Marion Rooney. 

30—Charlotte Margolis, 18, Roosevelt H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Caroline Schaeffer. 

31—Gwen Lutz, 16, Dormont (Pa.) H. S.* 
Teacher, Wm. E. Reed. 

32—Joseph Hapwood, 15, Saturday Morning 
Class, Oglebay Inst., Wheeling, W. Va. Teacher, 
A. Knight Smith. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

33—Evelyn Waters, 18, Hartford (Conn.) Public 
H_ S. Teacher, Genevieve Anderson. 

34—Margaret Kurlytis, 17, Feitshans H. S&., 
Springfield, Ill. Teacher, Frances Kapuscinski. 

35—John B. Miller, 17, Anderson H, S., Ander- 
son, Ind. Teacher, Mary K. Humphery. 

36—Richard Lord, 16, Bosse H. S., Evansville, 
Ind. Teacher, Merrill Snethen. 

37-—J. K. Bell, 15, Francis Jos. Reitz H. S., 
Evansville, Ind. Teacher, Alice E. Zimmerman. 

38—Licia Toffolo, 17, St. Mary Academy, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sister Dolorita. 

39—Jane Randolph, 15, Marion H.. S., Marion, 
Ind. T er, Grace I. Cleveland. 

40—Rol Handville, 17, East Orange (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, B. M. Hackett. 

41—Robert Gilbert, 16, C. J. Scott H. S., East 
Orange, N. J. Teacher, V. B. Januska. 

42—Georganne Archdeacon, 15, Merchantville 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. E. A. Hurff. 

43—Carolyn Inglehart, 13, Chas. Andrews Jr. 
H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Marguerite Rider. 

44—Freda Guinup, 17, Syracuse (N. Y.) Central 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. B. L. Hopkins. 

45—Helen Loiba, 18, Central H. S., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. B. L. Hopkins. 

46—Jean Benson, 17, Souaiaia (N. Y.) North 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Betts. 

47—Jean — 16, Onondaga Valley 
Academy, Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Horle. 

48—Jeanne Morse, 17, ‘Onondaga a Acad- 
emy, Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Horle. 

49—Barbara Williams, 18, Onondaga ” Valley 
Academy, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Group Il 


50—First Prize, $50: Robert Bielenberg, 16, ~~ 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich.1 Teacher, Louise L. 
Green. 

51—Second Prize, $25: Franklin Burke, 17, Sul- 
livan H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

52—Third Prize, $15: Linda Lowinger, 18, 
Washington Irving H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Flor- 
ence M. Sloat. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


53—Edna Duncan, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

54—Bernard Jaroslaw, 18, ap —_ H. &., 
Detroit, Mich.* Teacher, Mary L. 

55—Geraldine Nesbit, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, B. Berthold. 

56—Arthur Obrosey, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Louise L. Green. 

57—Francis Taffe, 18, Cass Tech. H, S., Detroit, 
Mich.‘ Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

58—Martin Laderman, 16, School of Industrial 
Art, N. Y. C.4 Teacher, Miss N. L. Harris. 

59—Cedomil Vuckovic, 17, Straubenmuller Tex- 
tile H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. F. G. Conner. 

60—Patrick Budway, 18. (See 12) 

61—Kenneth Lipstreu, 17, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher. C. J. Bachtel. 

62—Robert Slate, 18, East Tech. H. S. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
63—Virginia Kellner, 17, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy.? Teacher, Mrs. C. F, Eastman. 
64—Raymond Bernstein, 16, Stamford (Conn.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mr. Sorgman. 









65— Be! Rese 
Mary Behrens, S., Evansville, 


Ind. Teacher, Merrill S: 

66—John Rigsby, 17, Central H. S., Evansville, 
Ind. Teacher, Hallie Henn 

67—Betty Ireland, 15, Shortridge H. 8., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Jane Mess: 

68—Ted Andrysick, 17, Washington H. &., South 
Bend, Ind. Teacher, Gail Carn 





70—James Brown, 18, Arts H. S., Newark, N. J. 
Teacher, Miss Stewart 

71—Leonard Colavita, 17, Arts H. S., Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, James Crafts, 

72—Midio Tag, 18, Solvay (N. Y.) H. 8. Teacher, 
Edith C. .Noble. 

73—Thomas Walsuk, 18, Vocational H, &., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Jane Haven. 


3—Drawing Inks, Black and 
Colored 


(Chas. M. ee * see 


assification 3) 
A—Colored Inks 


Group I 

14—First Prize, $25: Tony — . Weirton 
(W. Va.) H. S2 Teacher, J. H. 

75—Second Prize, $15: Harold A oe 16, De 
Witt Clinton H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss EB. 
N. Gilmore. 

76—Third Prize, $10: Marilyn Ehman, 17, 
tral Jr.-Sr. H. S., South Bend, ind’? Toucan @. B. 
N. Trottnow. 


. sponsors 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
77—James Allison, 16, Cass Tech, H. S., Detroit, 
Fleming. 


y Oldach. 
79—Melvin Cindric, 17, Weirton (W. Va.) H. 8.4 
Teacher, J. H. Haworth. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
80—Amy Yeoman, 17, Solvay (N. Y.) H. & 
Teacher, Edith Noble. 


Group II 


81—First Prize, $25: James Gosnell, 17, “m 
= H. &., Detroit, Mich.1 Teacher, Louise L. 

reen. 

82—Second Prize, $15: Virginia Kellner.* (See 63) 

83—Third Prize, $10: Patrick Budway.® (See 12) 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

84—Leslie Mandly, 17, New Bedford (Mass.) 
Voc, H. S.* Teacher, H. Kenworthy. 

85—Bernard Jaroslaw.‘ (See 54) 

86—Betty Pearl, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich.‘ Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

Special Mention (No Cash Award 
87—Clara Douglas, 16, ich Manual 


ing H. S., Indianapolis, Teacher, 
Yeager 
B—Black Ink 
Group I 


88—First Prize, $25: Stanley —— 16, 
Reading (Pa.) H. S.1 Teacher, Mrs. Lillian Love. 

89—Second Prize, $15: Tony Sellitti. (See 74) 

90—Third Prize, $10: Lois J. Dreyer, 13, North- 
east Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. 
C. Jennett. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
91—Philip Demaree, 16, West Lafayette (Ind.) 
H, S. Teacher, Given Hammer. 
92—Mario Marino, 14, Grover Cleveland H. $., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Dorothy Browdy. 
93—Ivan Wilhelmsen, 17, Port Richmond H. 8. 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. W. Lahr. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

94—Debbe Weeks, 17, Low-Heywood H. ¢., 
Stamford, Conn. Teacher, Miss E. Fox. 

95—Jacqualine Spacy, 13, Avilla (Ind.) Publie 
School. Teacher, Odeyne Gaff. 

96—Ray Simons, 17, Bosse H. S., Evansville, 
Ind. Teacher, M. Snethen. 

oh eps Armour, 15, Haaren H. S., N. Y. G. 
Teacher, M. Cohen. 


Group II 


98--First Prize, $25: Alex yr mer oy 17, Cass 
aes SF. SE, ee » Mary L. 
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99—Second Prize, $15: Shirley Sternstein, 17, 
Abraham Lincoln H, S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend, 

100—Third Prize, $10; Eleanor Bach, 18, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Annette 


Scott, 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

101—Rubin Farber, 16, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

102—George Neumann, »19, Port Chester (N. Y.) 
Sr. H. S.4 Teacher, Myrtle Stafford. 

103—Edward Redings, 19, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
104—William Brady, 18, Solvay (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Edith Noble. 
105—Midio Tag, 18. (See 72) 


4—-Spatter Inks 


(The Sanford Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 4) 
Group I 

106—First Prize, $50: Joan Kessler, 16, Beverly 
Hills (Calif.) H. s. Teacher, R. Tierney. 

107—Second Prize, $25: Richard Cariens, 19, 
Francis Jos. Reitz H. S., Evansville, Ind, Teacher, 
Alice Zimmerman, 

108—Third Prize, $15: Charles Clement, 18, 
Lynbrook (N, Y.) H. S38 Teacher, Miss Anne 


Cullen, 
Honorable Mention ($5) 

109—Kenneth Martin, 17, Mark Keppel H. S., 
Alhambra, Calif. Teacher, Lester M. Bonar, 

110—Bob Hartman, 18, Francis Jos. Reitz H. S., 
Evansville, Ind.‘ Teacher, Alice Zimmerman. 

111—George Eckhardt, ’20, Camden (N. J.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Lyola C. Pedrick. 

112—Betty Musgrove, 16, Merchantville (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs, Edith Hurff, 

113—Maurice Stoll, 16, Broadway H. S., Seattle, 
Wash.‘ Teacher, Miss Jones. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
114—Alice Strong, 15, Concord Twp. H, S.. 
Saint Joe, Ind, Teacher, Esther Amold, 


Group II 

115—First Prize, $50: Richard Neagle, Jr., .18, 
East Tech, H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul 
Scherer, 

“116—Second Prize, $25: Crystal Schofield, 17, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, C. D. Ryan. 

117—Third Prize, $15: Evelyn Stubner, 16, John 
Marshall H. S., Cleveland, Ohio.? Teacher, Miss 
W. Haymaker, 


Honorable Mention ($5) 
118—Marc R. Poirier, 18, New Bedford (Mass.) 
Voc. H. S.* Teacher, T. H. Kenworthy, 
119—Andrew Schmitt, 16, Newtown H. S., 
N. Y. C.4 Teacher, Eunice Roessler. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
120—Romola Fiaschetti, 18, Apprentice Training, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Harry T, Browne. 


5—Pencil Drawings 


(The American Pencil Company sponsors 
Classification 5) 
Group I 

121—First Prize, $25: Joseph Schindelman, 17, 
Christopher Columbus H. S., N. Y. C.1 Teacher, 
L. H. Kohs, 

122—Second Prize, $15: Sybil C, Fonda, Johns- 
town (N, Y.) Sr. H. S.2 Teacher, W. E. Short. 

123—Third Prize, $10: Angelo Lazzery, 21, Fifth 
Avenue H. §&., Pittsburgh, Pa.* Teacher, M. A, 
McKibben, 

Honorable Mention ($5) 


124—Francis Geo. Becker, 20, Wilson School, 
Muskegon, Mich.* Teacher, Alfred G: Green. 

125—Dean E. MacKenzie, 17, Lafayette H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Elizabeth Weiffenbach. 

126—Marie Jennelly, 15, James Monroe H. §., 
N. Y. C; Teacher, Mr, Max S. Wilkes 

127—Stanley Dershwitz, 16.4 (See 88) 

128—Ted Singelis, 17, Weirton (W. Va.) H. S.4 
Teacher, J. H. Haworth, 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
129—Fred Metzke, 15, Lanphier H. S., S - 
field, Ill. Teacher, Mabel Kitch. spitting 
130—William A. Soot, 16 Bosse H. S., Evans- 
ville, Ind. Teacher, M, Snetien. 
131—Richard 18, Northside H, S., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Teacher, Bernice: Sinclair, 




























THE RIGHT FOODS 

















AID THE NATION’S FITNESS 


Our GOVERNMENT is vitally inter- 
ested in spreading the facts about vita- 
a and other food essentials that help 

the mind alert and the body fit. 
Though our school systems students 
are learning the functions and food 
sources of these nutrients. 

Among the good sources of Vitamin 
B, and other needed food values stands 
whole wheat, one of America’s most 
famious crops. When the elements of 
whole wheat are combined with the nu- 
trients found in milk (another of Amer- 
ica’s widely distributed foods) we have 
one of the best of well rounded meals. 

Such a meal is National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat with milk. -This long 
respected cereal is made of 100% whole 
wheat, even including the important 
wheat germ. In two National Biscuit 





Shredded Wheat with a cupful of milk 
we get more than 1/3 the daily average 
adult requirement of Vitamin B,. Be- 
cause milk is an excellent source of cal- 
cium, this breakfast gives us more than 
1/3 the daily average requirement of 
that important nutrient. And in the 
whole wheat and milk are. 6 other 
needed food values. (Full details are 
given in the chart below.) 

These crisp, tender biscuits bring to 
our breakfast tables the delicious nut- 
like flavor and nutritious goodness of 
whole wheat. 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of rien and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat meals 
have been enjoyed. National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat is indeed one of the 
right foods that aid our Nation’s fitness. 


Baked by “NABISCO” 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 








Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 
content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of -milk: 


VITAMIN 6;~. More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
CALCIUM . «. More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
PHOSPHORUS. More than 1/2 daily average requirement 
IRON . . «© « More than 1/5 daily average requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 
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132—Ronald Curry, 17, Lizton (Ind.) H: §$. 
Teacher, Mrs. Dorothy Lane. 
133—Jean Hungerford. (See 47) 


Group II 


134—First Prize, $25: Alex Kondratuk. (See 98) 

135—Second Prize, $15: Marianna Sinclair, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
L. Green. 

136—Third Prize, $10: Joanne Wahrman, 14, 
Girl’s Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. E. Jackson. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 

137—Marilyn Lipson, 17, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

138—Nathan Polsky, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

139—Patrick Budway.* (See 12) 

140—Leonard Zamiska, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 

141—Robert Gerbracht, Erie (Pa.) Tech. H. S. 
Teacher, Jos. M. Plavcan. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
142—Mildred Hull, 16, Emmerich Manual Train- 
ing H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mr. Finch. 
143—Harriet Cohen, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 


6—Pen Drawings 


(The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. sponsors 
Classification 6) 
A—Lettering 
Group I 

144—First Prize, $25: Paul Rosati, 18, Hartford 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, F. H. Bacheler. 

145—Second Prize, $10: Dorothy Mallinger, 16, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.2 Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


146—Emil Schulke, 18, Camden (N. J.) Sr 
H. S. Teacher, Lyola C. Pedrick. 


Group Il 
147—First Prize, $25: Robert A. Cooper, 17, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Voc. H_ S&S.’ Teacher, 
H. Kenworthy. 
148—Second Prize, $10: Richard Schmalz, 19, 
Emmerich Manual Training H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Gladys Denney. 


Creative Lettering 


149—Special Prize, $10: Rollin Davis, 18, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. 


Fitzpatrick. 
B—Fine Pen 
Group I 

150—First Prize, $25; Walter Garvey, 16, Belle- 
ville (N. J.) H. S21 Teacher, P. W. Diehl. 

151—Second Prize, $15: Robert Deshety, 16, 
Linden (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Dorothy Oldach. 

152—Third Prize, $10: Dorothy Dee, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.* Teacher, J. C. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

153—Richard Shannon, Northside H. S., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Teacher, Miss Zook 

154—Jeanne Morse, 17. (See 48) 


Group II 
155—First Prize, $25: A. DiPaola, 19, School of 
Ind. Art, N. Y¥. C2 Teacher, Robert Seaman, 
156—Second Prize, $15: Bernard Jaroslaw. (See 
54) 
157—Third Prize, $10: Francis Taffe. (See 57) 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
158—Mary E. Shanks, 16, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Holy Cross, Ind. Teacher, Sister Edna. 
159—Leroy Mitchell, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 
160—Charles Stewart, Jr., 18, DeVilbiss H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mildred Johnston. 


7—Prints 


Group I 
161—First Prize, $30: Joseph Schindelman. (See 
121) 
162—Second Prize, $20: Albert Gick, 18, Chris- 
topher Columbus H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. 


Kohs. 
163—Third Prize, D. Levin, 17, 


$15: Morton 
James Monroe H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Max 
Wilkes. 





Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

164—Emest Soto. (See 23) 

165—Jacqueline Pullen, 16, Leonia (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. B. James. 

166—Sam Musikar, 17; ee Columbus 
H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Mr, Kohs 

167—Bruno Santina, 18, Christopher Columbus 
H. &., N. Y. GC; 

168—Robert Weaver, 16, Peabody H, S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.‘ Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

169—Evelyn Bock, 18, Central H. S., Evansville, 
Ind. Teacher, Hallie Henn. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
Group 
170—First Prize, $30: Leroy Mitchell. (See 159) 
171—Second Prize, $20: John Siegel, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, D. Skewis. 
172—Third Prize, $15: Alex Kondratuk. (See 98) 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

173—Betty Ella Geiser, 18, Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) H. S. Teacher, R. H. Monroe, 

174—Chas. Gettel, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, D. Skewis. 

175—Francis Taffe. (See 57) 

176—Joseph Goldberg, 17, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N, Y. Téacher, Leon Friend. 

177—Marilyn Lipson. (See 137) 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
178—Janice Lowe, 16, Central H. S., Evansville, 
Ind. Teacher, Hallie Henn. 


8—Linoleum Block Prints 


(The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. sponsors 
Classification 8) 


Group I 

179—First Prize, $30: Morton D. Levin. (See 
163) 

180—Second Prize, $20: Weldon Kreps, 18, Dor- 
mont (Pa.) H. S.2 Teacher, Wm. Reed. 

181—Third Prize, $10: Masao Tsutakawa, 20, 
Broadway H. S., Seattle. Wash.* Teacher, Hannah 
Tones. 

Speciat Mention (No Cash Award) 

182—Virginia Scott, 17, Springfield (Ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Frances Donnely. 

183—Marjory Nelson, 17, La Porte (Ind.) H.: S. 
Teacher, Bernice Dunlap. 

184—Eleanor Pass, 15, Goodyear Burlingame 
H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Francis Cere. 


Group Il 

185—First Prize, $30: Murray Jacobs, 15, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H, S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 

186—Second Prize, $20: Mary Moran, 18, Chris- 
topher Columbus H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. 
Kohs. ° 

187—Third Prize, $10: Shepard Kurnit, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H., S., Brocklyn, N. Y 

Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

188—Alex Kondratuk. (See 98) 

189—Nicholas Pappas, 15, Newburgh (N. Y.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Irene McCord. 

190—Kenneth Lipstreu.* (See 61) 

Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

191—Nathan Kaplan, 16, Emmerich Manual 
Training H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss 
Betty Foster. " 

192—Audrey Zinser, 18, Libbey H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss H. E. Bartley. 

Color Print Award 
Special Prize, $10: Morton D. Levin. (See 163) 


9—Design for Fabrics 


A—Dress Material 
Group I 
193—First Prize, $25: Welma Moore, 13, Jr. 
H._ S., Independence, Mo. Teacher, Hester Preston. 
194—Second Prize, $15: Jane Eubank, 16, Cen- 


tral H. §., Chattanooga, Tenn. Teacher, M. L.’ 


Derryberry. 
195—Third Prize, $10: Joyce Carp, 14, Battin 
H. S., Elizabeth, N. J.* Teacher, Miss Keane 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
196—Mary Sloan, 17, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S.* Teacher, Mrs. Caroline. Bennett 
197—Virginia ———. 17, Wyandotte H: 5&., 
Kansas City, Kan. T: » Amber 
198—Nadine Wales, 14, jr. H. we “Inde 


pendence, Mo. Teacher, Hester Preston 








199—Alyce Zobal, 17, Cranford (N. J.) H. S. 


Teacher, Helen L. Bass. 
200—Charlotte Thomas, 16, Erasmus Hall H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Miriam Duhl. 


Group II 

201—First Prize, $25: Evelyn Grimaldi, 17, Villa 
Maria Academy, N. Y. C.1 Teacher, Mother St, 
Jane. 

202—Second Prize, $15: Lillian Magnani, 17, 
Girls’ Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss M. Rigney. 

203—Third Prize, $10: Arlene he 17, Girls’ 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


204—Heljo Karstna, 18, Washington Irving H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Luella K. Craig. 

205—Alberta Denney, 18, Villa Maria Academy, 
N. Y. C.4 Teacher, Mother St. Jane. 

206—James Balie, 17, ar aoe Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, H. J. 

207—William Haas, 17, ast Te Tech, H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

208—Frank Tornabene, 17, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B—Neckties 
Group I 

209—First Prize, $25: Bobby Milligan, 13, Amon 
Carter H. S., Ft. Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs 
R. Oglesby. 

210—Second Prize, $15: Tom Schick, 17, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio.2 Teacher, Mr. C, Ryan. 

211—Third Prize, $10: Dorothy Cooper, 15, 
Meriden (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Ada Bishop. 


Group II 

212—First Prize, $25: Joseph Solitario, 16, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. J. Ried. 

213—Second Prize, $15: Lois Bass, 16, Girls’ 
Commercial H. S.., Pap go N. Y2 Teacher, 
Mrs. Margaret Rign 

214—Third Prize. “$0: Frank Tornabene. (See 
208) 


10—Costume Design 
A-—Two-Piece Suit 


Group I 
215—First Prize, $15: Margit Marquis, 17, Bev- 
erly Hills (Calif.) H. S.1 Teacher, Mrs. M. Bish 
216—Second Prize, $5: Michiko Kageyama, 21, 
Jane Adams Voc. H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss 
A. Nordseik. 
Group [1 
217—First Prize, $15: Rose Novinsky, 17, New- 
burgh (N. Y.) Free Academy.’ Teacher, M. Irene 
McCord. 
218—Second Prize, $5: Mary Callias, 18, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N, Y. Teacher, Helen 
Meigher. 
B-School Dress 
Group I 
219—First Prize, $15: Sherie Stoloff, 17, Geo. 
Washington H. S., N. ¥. C..Teacher, R. McEvoy. 
220—Second Prize, $5: Ann Peacock, 18, School 
of Ind. Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Helen Freyberger. 


Group II 
221—First Prize, $15: Jane Gray, 16, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Bernardine Sether. 
222—Second Prize, $5: Anne Dinetz, 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. E. 
Verscheave. 


C—Party Dress 
Group I 
223—First Prize, $15: Cedomil Vuckovic. (See 


59) 
224—Second Prize, $5: Shirley Dart, 17, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Hannah Jones. 


Group II 
225—First Prize, $15: Anne Dinetz, 16. (See 222) 
226—Second Prize, $5; Janet Rosenberg, 17, 
Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.* Teacher, 
' © Fitzpatrick 
D—Coat 
Group I 
227—First Prize, $15: Charles Clement. (See 


108) 
228—Second Prize, $5: Gloria Spring, 16, Schoo! 
of Ind. Art, N. ¥. C* Teacher, Julia K. Howard. 
















Grovp II 
229—First Prize, $15: Irma Holland, 16, Girls’ 
Commercial H. §., Brooklyn, N. Y.1 Teacher, Miss 


M. L. Pike. 

230~Second Prize, $5: Lillian Scholnek, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. 
B. Sether. 


E—Shoes for Everyday Wear 


Grovr I 
231—First Prize, $15: James M. Gordon, 18, 
Sumner H. S., St. Louis, Mo.? Teacher, J. C. 


Carpenter. 

232—Second Prize, $5: Florence Baker, 16, 
Bound Brook (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Gladys 
Todd. 

Group II 

233—First Prize, $15: John Sekelsky.’ (See 18) 

234—Second Prize, $5: Ruth Silber, 18, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Mr. W. H. 


Smith. 
F—Blouses 


Group I 
235—First Prize, $15: Michiko Kageyama. (See 


216) 
236—Second Prize, $5: Ruth Ritchie, 16, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash.* 


Group II 
(Ne Prizes Awarded) 


11—Advertising Art 
A—General 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 11A) 


Group I 
237—First Prize, $50: Frances Brinkmeyer, 17, 
Thos. Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 


Teacher, Ruby E. 

238—Second Prize: $25: Edith Oberkirk, 17, 
Bayside H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Mrs. A. Butler. 

239—Third Prize, $10: Gordon Spring, 17, Al- 
hambra City (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. R. 
Boone. 

Honorable Mention 
(Set of $4 “Prang” Tempera) 

240—Thomas P. Dudo, 18, Albany (N. Y.) H. S.4 
Teacher, M. Fellows. 

241—Frank Abdale, 19, Franklin Lane H. §., 
N. Y. C.4 Teacher, J. Fabricant. 

242—Delmar Damray, 17, Taylor Aliderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.t Teacher, J, C. Fitzpatrick. 

243—Lee Goldman, 17, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.‘ Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 


Special. Mention (No Cash Award) 

244—Richard Cariens. (See 107) 

245—James Walker, 16, Northside H. S., Fort 
Wayne, Ind, Teacher, Bernice Sinclair. 

246—Helen Schneider, 17, Bayside H. S., N. 
Y. C. Teacher, Miss Butler. 

247—Doris Duprey, 16, os ia (N. Y.) Jr.-Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Edith Noble 


Cane II 
248—First Prize, $50: Bernard L. D’Andrea, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S.1 Teacher, Bernard J. 


Rooney. 

a Prize, $25: Bernard Jaroslaw. 
(See 54 

250—-Third Prize, $10: Irving Toorchen, 16, 
H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y¥. C. Teacher, Miss 


E. Redka. 
Honorable Mention 


(Set of $4 “ Ge aa 
251—Walter Nossal, 17, sir Cus Tod 
troit, Mich. Teacher, M. 
252—Lrene Saterstad, ia Con Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis 
253—Art Brenner, 16, Abraham ‘Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 
254—Shepard Kurnit, 16. (See 187) 
Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
255—Nathan Kaplan, 16. (See 191) 
256—John Czencz, 18, James W. Riley H. S., 
South Bend, Ind, Teacher, W. W. West. 
257—Midio Tag, 18. (See 72) 
B—Billboard 
(Division Bis by 
Roberts Rubber Co.) 
Group I 
258—First Prize, $35: Winifred Phillips, Fairview 
Hi. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Julia Sharkey. 


Weldon 
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Later he became an All-American. 








FRANK LEAHY TELLS 
ABOUT IT IN HIS BOOK 
ON HOW TO PLAY 
FOOTBALL 


Let’s start from the ground 
up. The first things are our 
feet—how do we handle 
them? In other words, foot- 
work. | remember a boy who was playing on one 
of the teams I coached. He had the makings of a 
great lineman —the way he handled his hands 
against his opponents was marvelous, but he was 
easily blocked out of position and for one reason 
— poor footwork. Finally, we taped his hands in 
practice so that he couldn’t use them and he just 
had to learn to use his feet to keep in the play. 


One of the things I’m touching on in my foot- 
ball book is how you boys can improve your 
footwork. Remember, this book is not being pre- 
pared for the varsity player— it is being prepared 
for young America, the future varsity players, to 
help them attain their ambitions. If you would 
like a copy, send your name and 
address to Keds Department BP, 
United States Rubber Company, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 


Fak aly 





Lightweight, cool, and com- 
fortable, Keds are the natural 
shoes for future varsity men for 
running, dodging, jumping, and 
stopping, to develop footwork. 
They are not KEDS unless the 
name KEDS is on the shoes. 














Keds All Sport 


Fr Balin. Foolark 








Keds Majestic 
rd 


Kéds 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 
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259—Sécona Urize, $20: Michaelian, 
Dwight Morrow H. S., Sotonaed. J.2 Teacher, 
Miss G. Robbins. 


260—Third Prize, $10: Bill Norberg, South H. S., 
Phillips. 


Denver, Colo. Teacher, D. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 
261—Jeanne Behringer, Bennett H. S., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Teacher, Margaret Giesecke. 
262—Shirley Hahn, Bayside H. S., N. Y¥. C. 
Teacher, Mrs. D. Neptune. 
263—Justine Maer, Bayside H. S., N. Y. C. 
264—John McNeill, Bayside H. S., N. Y. C. 


Group II 
265—First Prize, $35: Fred Beaumont, Jr., New 
Bedford (Mass.) Voc. H. S.2 Teacher, H. Ken- 


y- 
266—Second Prize, $20: John Sekelsky.* (See 18) 
267—Third Prize, $10: Mauro Scali, East H. S., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, E. A. Montgomery. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 
268—Charles Rockwell, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
——a N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 
d Bluestein, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
Ri yr Ohio. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
caerten yp be Chambliss, 18, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
271—Iren Topolski, East Tech, H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio.* 
272—Tahoma McArthur, Tulsa Central H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Lucile Adams. 


C—Counter Card 
(Division C is sponsored by Royal 
Typewriter Co.) 
Group I 
273—First Prize, $50: Paul Titus, 16, Lincoln 
H_ S., Des Moines, Iowa.’ Teacher, Jeanette 
Lewis. 
274—Second Prize, $25: Alan R. Cripe, 17, Fair- 
mont H. S., Dayton, Ohio.? Teacher, Rachel M. 
Urick. 
275—Third Prize, $15: Winifred Phillips, (See 


258) 
Group Il 

276—First Prize, $50: Kenneth Martin. (See 
109) 

277—Second Prize, $25: Carmen Tringale, 17, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. 
W. Hunsicker. 

278—Third Prize: $15: Kenneth Lipstreu. (See 


61) 
Honorable Mention ( $7.50) 

279—Sophie Baglas, 16, Los Gatos (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Winnie Chamberlin. 

280—Lewis Shafer, 20, Na H, S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, M. 

281—Lois Schroeder, 18, “henaoe ‘i S., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Teacher, Margaret Giesecke. 

282—Evelyn Putzbach, 17, Collinwood H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Ethel Wilson. 

283—Beth Corfman, 17, Kirkland (Wash.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Miss P, J. . Purcell. 


12—Sculpture & Ceramics 
A—Sculpture 
Group I 

284—First Prize, $25: M. Mazoff, 18, Tilden H. 

S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, H. Freilicher. 
"285—Second Prize, $15: Raymond J. Halle, 18, 

Berlin (N. H.) H. S. Teacher, Robert Hughes, 
286—Third Prize, $10: Angelo Lazzery. (See 


123) 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 

287—Cosmo Campoli, 19, Mishawaka (Ind.) H. 
S. Teacher, Miss Alice Baker. 

288—Ronald Kail, 16, East H. S., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Teacher, Harriet Macy 

289—Velio Picciotti, 18, Central H, S., Omaha, 
Neb. Teacher, Miss Angood. 

290—Sylvia Shavoy, Bay Ridge H. S., Brvoklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss D. Benson. 

291—S. Eroman, 18, S. J. Tilden H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, H. Freilicher. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 

292—Wm. Mitchell gage 17, Denby H. S., 

Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Margaret Stein. 
Group II 

293—First Prize, =: Sam Solop, a J. Tilden 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Teacher, M. H. Freilicher, 

294-Second Prize, $15: Richard Neagle, Jr. 
(See 115) 

295—Third Prize, $10: Sol yo — & Art 
H, S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Cohler. 





Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
296—Dorothy og 18, Fort Collins (Colo.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss J, Copeland. 
297—Doris J. , Arsenal Tech. H. S., In- 


$. labo, We} Mr. D, Sozio. 
06-Faab’ Tooriiog. 19, "Newark (N. J.) Arts 
H. S. Teacher, Isabel Stewart. 
iohn Sekelsky. (See 18) 
B—Ceramic Sculpture 
Group I 
301—First Prize, “ Hilda Aul, 17, Peabody 
B. M. Neel. 


3 Barovsky, 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, B. M. Neel. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
304—Dorothe Beebe, 16, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Lennox Tierney. 
Van Lubergen, 17, Beverly Hills 


308—Dorothy Mullen, 18, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Group [l 
309—First Prize, $25: Leonard Zamiska (See 
40) 


310—Second Prize, $15: Dick Ruben, 15, San 
Bernardino (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Hester Leaver- 


ton. 
311—Third Prize, $10: William Haas. (See 207) 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
312—Marvin Lykins, 18, Manual Arts H. S., Los 
Calif. Teacher, Hawel S. Maitin. 


315—Gloria ——. Walton H. S., N. ¥. C. 
Teacher, Miss Harrison 

316—Frank D’Lorenzo, 19, Mont Pleasant H. S&., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, H. Meigle. 


C—Ceramics 


Group I 
317—First Prize, $25: Alfred Nickholds, 18, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
318—Second Prize: i Huntington, 15, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, Theo- 
dora Goberis. 
319—Third Prize, $10: Barbara Borton, 17, Geo. 
Washington H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
T. M. Werninghaus. 
. Group II 
320—First Prize, $25: Carmen Tringale. (See 


277) 
321—Second Prize, $15: Patrick Budway. (See 


12 

322—Third Prize, $10: Arsene LeBlanc, 15, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, Theodora 
Goberis. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


325—Robert Gascho’ ti; Kast ‘Tech. i, 8. Cleve 
land, Ohio. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
326—John Howard, East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


13—Metal Crafts 
A—Jewelry 


Grovur I 
327—First Prize, $25: Edward Lavine, 17, ~ a 
legheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


L 
328—Second Prize, $15: William Moir, 18, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Edgar J. 


Trapp. 
329—Third Prize, $10: Wallace Barnes, oy 


H. S., Winfield, Kan. Teacher, Bert Keeney. 


Special Mention (No Cash + 
330—Vincent Ciliano, 18, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Nellie ron Loring. 


bs Ag ag Johnston, Emmerich Manual 
Training H. S., Tndianepolit, dad Teacher, Cc. M. 


eae Prize, $25: Myron Carpenter, 19, West 
. Wis. Teacher, Evelyn Ba 


oi Bebo $10: ; Ralph Colvin, 18, Peo 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 


350—First Prize, $25: William F. Gerbac, 20, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. 
Hunsicker. 


Prize, $15: Dorothy Waterman, 18, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 


irginia 
352—Third Prize, $10: Robert Mack, 18, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tech. H. S., 
Hunsicker. 


Special Mention (No Cash Award) 
353—Nita Green, Cass Tech. H. $., Detroit, 


Mich. 
354—Sorel Subar, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 


355—Bernard Bluestein. (See 269) 
356—James Wydro, 13, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 


7—Leonard Zamiska. (See 140) 
14—Industrial Design 


Group I 
358—First Prize, $25: rere Gm, 3. Wil- 
kinsburg (Pa.) H. S.2 Teacher, C. F, Y: 


Teacher, H. W. 


Haaren H, S., N. ¥. C* Teacher, $. M. Cohen. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 
361—Alvin Getz, 17, Benton Harbor (Mich.) H. 
S.* Teacher, Chester R. Wold. 
362—Tony Piazza, 17, Port Washington (N. Y.) 
H. S.* Teacher, Edith Allison. 
363—Al Tennant, 18, Westfield (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss G. Pettit. 
364—Morton Cohn, 18, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.‘ Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick 
365—Edmond Golden, 18, Taylor Allderdice H. 
S.,* Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Group II 
earn Prize, $25: Richard Neagle, Jr.’ (See 
115, 
367—Second Prize, $15: George Guido, 17, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., N. Y. C2 Teacher, 
A. J. Seigel. 
368—Third Prize, $10: Bernard D’Andrea, (See 
248) 


Honorable Mention ($5) 
369—Daniel Bencinengo, 17, H. S. of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C4 Teacher, A. Burchess. 
370—Henry ae 
N. Y. C.* Teacher, A. Burchess. 
(Continued on page 44) 





Heard These Animal Crackers???? 

Two frogs were sitting on a bank. 

First frog (coughing): “Pardon me, | 
have a man in my throat” 


Two kittens were at the tennis matches. 
First kitten: “Don’t leave now. My Dad’s 
in that raequet.” 
6 
Desperate 
Brenda: “Are you going to let that red- 
head get your boy friend?” 
Cobina: “No, Ill dye first.” 
° 
The Termites’ Nightmare: 1 Dreamt I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls. 
a 
Upper Story 
“I'm only a poor fish trying to get 
ahead.” 
“You sure need one.” 


LAUGHS 


~ - 


There’s a Reason! 

Susie Q.: “Oh, Dad, how wondertul it 
is to be alive! The world i: too good for 
anything. Why isn’t everyone happy?” 

Dad Q.: “Who is he this time?” 

. 


Lament 
I sit alone in the moonlight, 
Forsaken by women and men, 
And murmur over and over, 


“Til never eat onions again!” 
‘Austin Pioneer,’ Austin H. S.. El Paso, Texas 
e 


Flash! 
Suggested title for a new Dr. Kildare 
picture: The Wizard of Gauze. 


‘Austin Pioneer,’ Austin H. S., El Paso, Texas 
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Zoo-ology 


“Come to the zoo with me?” 

“No, thanks, I'll stay home, My daughter 
talks like a parrot, my son laughs like a 
hyena, my wife watches me like a hawk, 
and my mother-in-law says I'm a gorilla 
When I go anywhere, I like a change.” 

"Ye Chronicle,’ Pomona (Calif.) H. 5 
* 
One Up 


Two golfers, strangers to each other, 
met while playing on the golf links. 

“See the cin) over there wearing slacks?” 
said one. “Imagine her parents allowing 
her to appear in clothes like that. Just 
copying men’s clothes.” 

‘That, sir, is my daughter,” said the 
second golfer. 

“Oh, pardon me, I’m sorry. I didn't 
know you were her father.” 


“I’m not. I’m her mother.” 


‘Ye Chronicle, Pomona (Calif.) H. 8 





WHEN IT’S “TIME OUT” ON THE LOT fePsi Olp&, STEALS THE SHOW 
c tb 


PEPSI-COLA has that grand 
taste and finer flavor all its 
own. That’s why _ millions 
everywhere call for Pepsi-Cola 
every time. Enjoy this big 
drink today — for a nickel. 


Ei” 
<a 


Pepsi-Cola is made only by 
Pepsi-Cola Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., and Is 
bottled locally by Authorized 
Bottlers from coast to coast. 


Joan Blondel! and Dick 
Powell, co-stars of the 
Universal picture 
“Model Wife.”’ 











The Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tournament is open to all stu- 
dents — boys and girls! There are beautiful prizes for the winners 
in both divisions — and every school will have its own champions. 
So, enter a team in your school tournament — and join in the fun 
and competition of these “big league” pennant races. Your athletic 


director has all the details. See him today. 


























pene Pyare. he 


BORDER CROSSING IS EASY 


PROPERLY identified United States citizens will experience no 
red tape or difficulties either entering or leaving British Columbia. 
No passports are required! For convenient identification, however, 
you may carry your Social Security card, your birth or baptismal 
papers, tax bill, naturalization certificate or similar papers. Only 
U. S. residents who are not citizens need obtain re-entry permits. 


You'll receive the official premium on American currency. Before 
leaving you may convert your vacation savings into U. S. funds at 
all banks, railway and express offices. And you'll be glad to know 
that your dollars aid Canada’s war purchases in the United States. 


See Canada at work, at war, at play. The Dominion’s third city may be included 
on many Western vacation tickets at no extra cost! Ask your travel agent. The 
Vancouver Tourist Association, 596 West Georgia Street, Vancouver, B.C., will 
be pleased-to send you full details and a free copy of a 30-page picture book. 


VANCOUVER 
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15—Mechanical Drawing and 
Design 
(Chas. M. Hi & Co., Inc., sponsors 
ication 15 
Project I—A singlé-seat bat Plane 


Group I 

371—First Prize, $25: Irving Zipperman, 16, 
Manhattan H. S. of Aviation, N. Y. C. Teacher, 
$ L. Rochour. 

372—Second Prize, $15: Robert Schwab, 17, 
Wilkinsburg (Pz.) H. S.* Teacher, C. F. Yetter. 

373—Third Prize, $10: William M. Brown, 16, 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. S.* Teacher, C. F. Yetter 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
374—John D. Schupp, Bethlehem (Pa.) [ech.. 
H. S.* Teacher, L. B. Kehler. , 
375—Richard Reid, 16, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, C. F. Yetter. 
6—Clarence Spangle, 16, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) 
H_ S.* Teacher, C. F. Yetter. 


Grovur fl 
_ 371—First Prize, $25: James S. Mosley, Hamp- 
ton (Va.) Institute. Teacher, John Frank 
378—Second Prize, $15: Kenneth Speck, 17, Col- 
linsville (Ill.) Twp. H. S.2 Teacher, W. P. Hale. 
379—Third Prize, $10: Kenneth Morse, 17, Mac- 
kenzie H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Henry Bus- 
siere. 


Honorable Mention ( $2.50) 
380—Anthony Latawski, 17, Thornton Twp 4d. 
S., Harvey, Ill. Teacher, H. J. Miller 
381—Charles H. Henry, 17, Norwood (Mass.) 
H. S.* Teacher, Clifford Wheeler. 
382—Michael Woyciesjes, 19. Solvay (N_ {.) 
H; S.* Teacher, Edith Noble. 


Project Il—Derby Racer 
Group II 
383—First Prize, $25: Joseph Green, 16, Bethie- 
hem (P-.) H. S. Teacher, L. B. Kehler. 
, $15: Richard Smith. 18. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) H, S.? 
385—Third Prize. $10: William Stangl, Bethie- 


Project Ill 

386—First Prize, $25: Ralph E. Everly, 17, sen- 
ior H. S., Dubuque, Iowa. Teacher, L. R. Austin. 

387—Second Prize, $15: Euclid D. Carson, 16, 
New Bedtord (Mass.) Voc H S” Teacher H 
Kenworthy 

388—Third Prize, $10: Edwarc Kloube. 10 
Wilson H. S.. Cedar Rapids. lowa Teacher M 
E Warner 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
389—Vincent Gentilcore, 18, Bethlehem Pa.) 
Tech. H. S.* Teacher, L. B. Kehler 
390—John Pharo, 16, Bethlehem (Pa.) (ecb 
H. S.4 Teacher, L. B. Kehler. 
391—Richard Hunter, 15, Senior H. S.. Heading. 
Pa.* Teacher, Felton L Harlan 


14-A—Textile Decoration 


Group | 

392—First Prize, $25: Arthur Voelkel, 18, Belle 
ville (1ll.) Twp. H. 8. Teacher, Jean Snyder. 

393—Second Prize, $15: Jeannette Hall, 17, Mil- 
ler Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Whil- 
helmina Theilig. 

394—Third Prize, $10: Marjorie Paulen, 17, 
Springfield (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Amanda Whessel 


Honorable Mention ( #5) 

395—Katherine Brauer, 17, Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) H. S. Teacher, Robert H. Monroe. 

396—Marian H. Daze, 18, Norwich (Conn.) free 
Academy Teacher, Blanche Browning. 

397—Donald Hartfiel, 17, Miller Voc. H. >». 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wilhelmina Theilig 

398—Eual Wendlant, 18, Miller Voc. H. S.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wilhelmina Theilig. 

399—Vito Prucinskas, 15, Theodore Roosevelt 
jr H. S., Amsterdam, N. Y. Teacher. Robert 
McWilliams 


Special Mention (No Cash Award ) 
400—Dorothy Cossell, 19, Ben Davis H. S., \0- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Elna Strouse. 
Group [I 
401—First Prize, $25: Zenaide Newman, futlic 


School 118, N. ¥. C. Teacher, Doris T. Vida! 
402—Second Prize, $15: Richard Saar. (See 340) 
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403—Third Prize, $10: Barbara Tudja, 18, Tay- 
lor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C 
J. Fitzpatrick. 

Honorable Mention ($5) 

404—Virgina Kellner. (See 63) 

405—Betty Everroad, 16, Emmerich Manual 
Training H. S., Indianapoli 
Charles C. Yeager. 

406—Lena D’Adamo, 16, Arts H. S., Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, J. S. C Crafts, 

407—Jack Hargis, 16, Polytechnic H. S., Fort 
Worth, Tex, Teacher, Mrs, E. B, Fritz. 

408—Melvin Wood, 17, Polytechnic nL S., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 


16—Photography 
A—General 


Group I 

409—First Prize, $50: Lowell ar 17, 
Ramsey (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Ann Li 

410—Second Prize, $25: Jerome Sideodeel 15, 
Lincoln H. §S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 

411—Third Prize, $15: Conrad Lindermann, 16, 
Trinity School, N. Y. C. Teacher, B. C. Looney. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 

412—Du Bois Larson, 16, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. L. Tierney. 

413—Joseph B. Sanford, 17, East Orange (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Della M. Hackett. 

414—Robert Coeyman, 18, ae H, S., New- 
ark, N, J. Teacher, Mrs. E. 

<415—Miriam Avery, 15, Werfield (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, H. S. Howard. 

416—Richard W. Dinzl, 19, Westfield (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, H. S. Howard. 


Grovp II 
417—First Prize, $50: Robert Miller, Jr., 16, 
Cedarburg (Wis.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Yahr. 
es) gems $25: Harry E. Irwin, Taren- 
tum (Pa.) H 
419—Third. Price, $15: James A. Crask, 18, To- 
peka (Kan.) H. S. Teacher, Ruth E. Hunt. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 


420—Emily R. Peter, 19, Grosse Point Country 
Day School, Grosse Point Farms, Mich. Teacher, 
A. Nelson. 

421—Beatrice Schwartz, 17, Perth Amboy (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Victor Wisner. 

422—Franklin Church, 15, De Witt Clinton H. 
S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Mr. Schneider. 

423—Kenneth Lipstreu. (See 61) 

424—Norman Carrigg, 16, Commerce H, S., 
Portland, Ore. Teacher, Miss R. B. Barger. 

Division A winners receive supplementary 
award of Weston exposure meters by Weston 
Electric and Instrument Co. 


B—Artificial 
(Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. sponsors Division B) 


Group I 
425—First Prize, ae Gladys L. Rice, Washing- 
ton Irving H. S., N. Cc. 
426—Second Prize, Tas: Donald Boslet, Hicks- 
ville (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Henry Guekenberger. 
427—Third Prize, $15: Charles Edwards, Lake 
Forest (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Gertrude Greeley. 


Honorable Mention ($5) 

428—James Noe, 17, Grossmont (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Elsie Moriarty. 

429-Tom Kenney, 15, Roosevelt H. S., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Teacher, Miss Ann E. Jones. 

430—Donald Zippler, 14, Hamilton Jr. H, S., 
Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Arthur E. Starks 

431—William Kacmarsky, 17, Perth Amboy (N. 
J.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. V. ‘Wisner. 

432—Egon Weck, 17, Clifton (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs, K. Dangremond. 

433—Jerome Lilienthal. (See 410) 

434—Leo Mindlin, 16, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

435—Bernard Sunshine, > _— Jefferson 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, 

436—James R. Williams, a Pe mere (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Ethel M. Woolf. 

437—Albert Schwab, 15, Overbrook H. S., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, Teacher, WwW. A. Bristol, 


Group II 
438—First Prize, $50: ee ak mene Oe 
vesant H, SN. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. 
ue » $25: James A. Geax (See 
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440—Third Prize, $15: Leonard Becker, 17, 
Overbrook H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
Rosenberg. 
Honorable Mention ($5) 

441—Ed Kudalis, 17, Carl Schurz H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, I. M. Theobold. 

442—Richard W. Dinzl. (See 416) 

443—Harold Chamberlain, 18, Senior H, S., Col- 
lingswood, N. J. Teacher, K. G. Johnson. 

444—Beatrice Schwartz. (See 421) 

445—Martin Brucher, . Te ngs Arts H. S., 
N. Y. C, Teacher, J. J. M 

<2 epee Ficalora, adinepetien Voc. H. S., 
N. Y. 

4fi-Chasls Rachum, Metropolitan Voc. H. S., 
N. Y. 

seb Kenmath Lipstreu. (See 61) 

(Division B winners receive Kalart Synchronized 
Flashes as a supplementary award.) 


Numbers 449 to 500 comprise objects in 
Oils which won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 


449—Armond McCutcheon. (See 4) 

450—Eugene Tynan, 16, Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Middletown, Conn. Teacher, Miss Pickard. 

451—Leon Goldin, 18, Senn H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, J. Doniat. 

452—Tom O’Loughlin, 17. (See 15) 

453-454—Mary Hendricks, 19, George Washing- 
ton H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, F. Failing. 

455-456—Norma Smith, 17, George Washington 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, F, Failing. 

457—Alberta Ridge, 18, Marion (Ind.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Grace I. Cleveland. 

458—Gordon Kelly. (See 5) 

459—John Vogel, 16, Central Jr.-Sr. H. S., South 
Bend, Ind. Teacher, B. M. Trottnow. 

460—John Bencsics, 17. (See 69) 

461—Calvin Kentfield, 16, Senior H. S., Keokuk, 
Iowa. Teacher, Miss M. E. Slack, 

462—Elizabeth Peters, 17, Newton (Kan.) H. S. 
Teacher, Marie Orr. 

463—R. H. Scharf. (See 347) 

464—Fred Mitchell, 17, Meridian (Miss.) H. S. 
Teacher, L. K. Graham. 

465—Eric Trangott, 17, Lincoln H. S., Jersey 
City, N. J. Teacher, K. A. Sofield. 

466—Milton Rapicano, 18, Arts H. S., Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, Isabel Stewart. 

467—John Sierchio, 18, Arts H. S., Newark, N. J. 
Teacher, Isabel Stewart. 

468—Leon gooey) 17, jee me Be 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, L. Cuttris: 

469—Morris Ducoff, Fe ‘hey "(N. J.) H. &. 
Teacher, Mr. Cooper. 

470—Bernard L. D’Andrea. (See 248) 

471—Esther Braverman, 16, Washington Irving 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Clara Whitney. 

472—Florence Davis, 16, Washington Irving H. 
S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Clara Whitney. 

473—Harriet Cohen. (See 143) 

474-475—Edwin L. Larson, Jr., 17, Harbor Spe- 
cial H. §S., Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. Teacher, 
Irene Furness, 

476—William Haas. (See 207) 

4717—Kenneth Lipstreu. (See 61) 

478—John Sekelsky. (See 18) 

479—Joe Solitario. (See .212) 

480—Enrico Scaparotti, 17, South H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Sommers. 

481—Chester Kwiecinski. (See 19) 

482—Elizabeth Emmitt, 15, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Wm. E. Reed. 

483—George Pilipovich, 17, Norwin High School, 
Irwin, Pa. Teacher, Wm. Edwards. 

484—Robert Miller, 15, Simon Gratz H. S., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Teacher, R. Goldman. 

485—Seymour Remenick, 17. (See 3) 

486—Morton Cohn. (See 364) 


487—Margaret Cole, 16, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 
488-489-—Philip Pearlstein. (See 1) 


490—Suzanne Burrey, 14, Our Lady of Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, S. M. Hilda. 
491-492-493—Mildred Schmertz, 15, Our Lady 
of Mercy Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
494-495—Thomas Ruddy. (See 8) 
496—Melvin Wood, 17, Polytechnic H,. S., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Teacher, E. B. Fritz 
497-498—Harriette Lee Smith, 17, Thomas Jef- 
ferson H, S., San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Ruby 
Evelyn Dugosh. 
499—Grant Wolfkill. (See 14) 
500—Tony Sellitti. (See 74) 
Numbers 501 to 695 comprise objects in 
Pictorial Arts which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
501—Fred Morgan, 16, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Laura Ostrander. 
502—Robert Parlett, 15, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. 


803—Jewel Jenkins, Alhambra City (Calif.) H. S. 


Teacher, Irene MacLean. 
504-505-506— Maxine we 17, Beverly Hills 

(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Margaret Bish. 
ree Earl, 17, ‘Beverly Hills (Calif.) 


H. 

s5-Cowsiee Shafer, 18, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. 

510—Dulcie H. Rheuben, 17, Alexander Hamil- 
ton H. S., -Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Wm. 
Sturtevant. 

511—Tamaki rr 17, peneeetee (Calif.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, A. J. 

512—Louise Bush, 16, F eewe-y (Calif. ) H. S. 

513—Lafaye Stite, 16, San Bernardino (Calif.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Hester Leaverton. } 

514-515—John Desley. (See 25) 

516-517-518-519—Arthur Voelkel. (See wi 


Don Yacoe, 17, Hirech H. S., Chi- 

cago, Ill. Teacher, Katherine Parker. 

524—Arthur Foss, 16, New Trier H. S., Win- 
netka, Ill. Teacher, Miss Murphy. 

525—Louis LeVier, 18, Arsenal Tech. H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

526-527—JoAnne Sel 17, Arsenal Tech. H. 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

’328-529—Tom O'Loughlin. ( 

530—D. Lavon Love, 17, seg "ted) H. §&. 
Teacher, Grace I. Cleveland. 

531-532—Jane Randolph, 15. (See 39) 

533—Robert Reith, 17, Marion (Ind.) Sr. H. S. 

534—Dick Robbins, 19, Central H. S., Muncie, 
Ind. Teacher, Mr. Stephenson. 

535—Albert Holt, 15, East H. S., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Teacher, Miss Hoffman. 

536—Bob Dunivent, 18, Roosevelt H. S., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Miss Jones, 

537—Alva Knapp, 14, Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Des Moines, Iowa, Teacher, Mrs. Wenstrom. 

538—Elizabeth Peters, 17, Newton (Kan.) H. Ss. 
Teacher, Marie Orr. 

539—Majella Cunningham, 14, Bolton H. S., 
Alexandria, La, Teacher, Mrs. Frank Burkley. ~ 

540-541—Robert Brooks, 18, New ~<a 
(Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Frances M. Cosgrov 

542—Harry Manis, 13, East Junior H. S., Water- 
town, Mass. Teacher, Ella MacKenzie. 

543—Emest Aretakis, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

544—James Giantoni, 17, Cass Ne od H. &., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Nina A. Flemin: 

545—Dolores Marsac, 17, Cass Tech HL. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, E. Berthold. 

546—Arthur Obrosey, (See 56) 

547—Charles Orr, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, E. Berthold. 

548-549-550—Betty Pearl. (See 86) 

551-552-553—Marianna Sinclair. (See 135) 

554—Lorraine Willson, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

555—Elmer Groleau, 19, Escanaba (Mich.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Gaut. 

556-557—R. H. Scharf. (See 347) 

558—George Carter, 18, West H. S., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Teacher, Hazel Moore. 

559—Robert Thorson, 17, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

560—David Willson, 15, East H. S., Kansas Cty, 
Mo. Teacher, Agnes K. Crawford. 

561—Wilbur Niewald, 16, Southeast H, S., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Teacher, Martha Abbott. 

562—Roland Cote, 18, Berlin H. S., Berlin, N. 
H. Teacher, Robert Hughes. 

563—Margaret Reigens, 16, Camden (N. J.) H. 
S. Teacher, Lyola C. Pedrick. 

564—Frank Schade, 16, Cranford (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, H. L. Bass. 

565-566—Robert T. Handville. (See 40) 

566A-566B—Harry Carstensen, C. J. Scott H. S., 
East Orange, N. J. Teacher, U. B. Januska. 

567—Erwin S. Lebowitz, 15, Linden (N, J.) H. 
S.:Teacher, Dorothy Oldach. 

568—Edna Miller, 17, Linden (N. J.) H. S. 

569—Ruth Blinder, 15, Arts High School, New- 
ark, N. J. Teacher, G. K. Howard. 

570—Milton Rapicano. (See 466) 

ee ne Schroeder, 18, Arts High School, 
Newark, 

eae hark Schulte, 16, Pr ct Hill Country 
Day School, Newark, N. J. Teacher, Rose Stokes. 

573-574—Leon Morgenstern. (See 468) 

575—Barbara Constantine, 17, Passaic (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss, Stephens. 

576-577—Bernard D’Andrea. (See 248) 

578—Raymond Straub, 18, Fayetteville (N. 
H. S. Teacher, Grace Lester. 

579—Nick Calabrese; 19, Bayside H. S., N. ¥, C, 
Teacher, Mrs. A. C. Butler. 

580—Eugene Pendergraft, 16, Bayside H. S., Ni 
Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. Irene Breen, 





Barbara Schwarz, 16, William Cullen Bry. 
ant H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss Goodell. 
582—Joseph Pellatt, 16, Grover Cleveland H. S., 
N. Y, C, Teacher, Mr. M. 
583—Louis Farina, 18, School of Tha. Art, N. 
Y. mF. aoe Mr. Scheaffer. 

Martin Laderman. (See 58) 

ses Glee Crane, 16, Washington Irving H. 
S., N. Y¥. C, Teacher, G. G. 
'386—Adelaide Frankel, 17, Washington Irving 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. 
587—Dorothy Kissel, 18, Wachicetes Irving H. 
Sal N. ¥. C. Teacher, F. M. Sloat. 
'588— 


. (See 52) 

589—Marianne Maxwell, 19, Washington Irving 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss Frost, 

590—Dorothy Perl, 17, Washington Irving H. 
S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, S. A. Scott. 

591-592—Leatrice Rose, 16, Mergen Irving 
|e ep Se ee oA Teacher, Mrs. S. A. 

593—Olga Surmach, 15, Wikanes Irving H. 
S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss B. Meias. 

594—Wesley Stockelman, 16, Jamaica H. S., 
N, Y. C. Teacher, O. H. Kuehn. 

595—Frank Vanek, 19, Jamaica H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mrs. R. M. Mann. 

596—Joe Forte, 16, Abraham Lincoln H. §., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, H. Cohen. 

597—Marilyn Lipson. (See 137) 

598—Morton D. Levin. (See 163) 

599—Davitt Kasdan, 18, George Washington H. 
S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Mr. Hoppenberger. 

‘'600—Katherine Frangk, 16, Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mabel Ruth Meurer. 

601—Margaret King, 18, ee (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. M. R. 

602-603-604—Frank Motarthe 48 16, Scarsdale (N. 
Y.) H. S. Teacher, Winifred Kaley. 

605— Brower, 16, Syracuse (N. Y¥.) Cen- 
tral H. S. Teacher, B. Hopkins. 

606—Freda Guinup, 18, Syracuse (N. Y.) Cen- 
tral H. S. Teacher, Mrs. J. G. Hopkins. 

607-608-609-610— William Brady, 1 18, falvey (N. 
Y.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Edith Noble. 

61i1—George Mulhauser, 18, Vocational H. S., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. J. Haven. 

612—Thomas Wlasuk, 18, Vocational H. S., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. J. Haven. 

613—Joe Arcidiacono, 15, White Plains (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Moore. 

614—Eric oy R =e Plains, (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, B. Moo: 

615—William hon. 20, Central H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, M. E. Gregory. 

616-617-618—Patrick Budway. (See 12) 

619—William Haas. (See 207) 

620-621—Kenneth Lipstreu. (See 61) 

622-623—Richard Neagle. (See 115) 

624-625-626—John Sekelsky. (See 18) 

627—Robert Slate. (See 62) 

628—Joe Solitario. (See 212) 

629—Lewie Wilson, 18, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 

630-631—Roy . Hess, 16, John Marshall H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Haymaker. 

632—Bob Moyer, 17, Lakewood (Ohio) H, S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Rash. 

633—Mary Jo Slick, 16, Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. 

634—Phyllis Wolslagel, 17, Lakewood (Ohio) 


H. S. 

635—Fred M. aug 12, Princeton Jr. H. S., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Miss Snavely. 

636—Eddie Bugar, 16, South H. S., Youngstown, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss Hi 

637—Margaret Haddix, 17, South H. S., Young- 
town, Ohio. Teacher, Miss R. Hopkins. 

638—Lewis Johnston, 18, South H. S., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

639—Pearl Schrock, 16, South H. S., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 

640-641-642—Tony Dennison, 18, Woodrow Wil- 
son H. S., Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, Helena B. 
Hastings. 

643-644-645-646—William Rakocy. (See 7) 

647—Robert Sonoga, 20, Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

648—Jeanne Wolf, 16, Allentown (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss A. L. Schadt. 

649.-Anita Cole, 16, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Wm. E. Reed. 

650—Frances Haverstick, 17, Dormont (Pa.) 
H. S. 

651-652-653—Bert Jones. (See 20) 

654—Donald M. Jones, 14, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Wm. E. Reed. 

655—Marilyn Strazza, 17, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 

656—Ruth Tope, 18, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 

657—Jerome Smith, Erie (Pa.) Tech. H. S. 
Teacher, Jos. M. Plavcan. 

658—Richard Carlson, 16, pe Allderdice H. 
.» Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, “ 2 Ser 
Oe ane et aaaiton Cohn: See 364) 
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662-663-664—Lee Goldman. (See 243) 

665—Jim Jarvaise, 16, ee Allderdice H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 

666—Patricia McCollough, 18, Taylor Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

667—Rose Ruben, 16, L[aylom Allderdice H. S.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

668—Ralph Sill, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

669—Stella Visnich, 17, Carrick H. S., 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Ruth Miller. 

670—William Watson, 16, Fifth Ave. H. S.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, M. A. McKibbin. 

671—George Hester, 16, Peabody H S.. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

672—Dorothy Mallinger. (See 145) 

673—Lois Baker, 16, Sacred Heart H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs, R. W. Schmertz. 

674-675-676—Tom Ruddy. (See 8) 

677—Anita R. Wilhelm, un South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. Dollard. 

678—Stanley Dershwitz. Mae) 88) 

679—Don Ritschy, 17, Upper Darby (Pa.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Miss E. 3B. gsley 

680—Geraldine O’Neal, 17, Beaumont (Tex.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Lorene David. 

681—Shirley Brown, 15, Alamo Heights H. S., 
San Antonio (Tex.). Teacher, E. Truka. 

682—Harriette Lee Smith. (See 497) 

683—Ted Higashi, 17, Broadway H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Miss Jule Kullberg. 

684—Norma Pedersen, 18, Broadway H. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

685-686-687—Grant Wolfkill. (Seq 14) 

688—Betty Taylor, 18, Lewis & Clark H. S&., 
Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Lydia S. Goos. 

689-690-691—Pat French, 16, North Central H. 
S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss Ethel Ashley 

'692—Melvin Cindric. (See 79) 

693—Joseph Hapwood. (See 32) 
694—Philip N. Kellogg, West High 
Green Bay, Wis. Teacher, Miss G. Cooke. 

695—Raymond Perlman, 17, Central H. S.. She- 
boygan, Wis. Teacher, W. Veenendaal. 


Numbers 696 to 710 comprise objects in 
Colored Inks which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
696—Marjorie Conners, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Nina A, Fleming. 
697—Edna Duncan, 17, Cass Tech. i. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 
698—Shirley Schwidkay, 17. Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise L. Green, 
699—Lewis Shafer. (See 280) 
700—Francis Taffe. (See 57) 
701—Lorraine Willson, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 
702-703—Harold Altman. (See 75) 
104—Priscilla Bender, 14, Washington Irving H 
§., N. Y. C. Teacher, Laura Ferris. 
705—Rose Marie DeMasi, 16, Washington Irv- 
ing H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Ethelyn Wesser. 
706—Leatrice Rose. (See 591) 
707—Olga Witoshynsky, 16, Washington Irving 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Ethelyn Wesser. 
708—Patrick Budway. (See 12) 
709—Ed, Merhulik, 19, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 
710—Paul Vafeas, 16, Aliquippa 
Teacher, J. B. Davis. 


Numbers 711 to 740 comprise objects in 
Black Inks which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
711—Harry Sanford, 19, Alhambra (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. R. Boone. 
712—Gordon Spring. (See 239) 
713—Bill Barr, 16, San Bernardino (Calif.) H. 
8. Teacher, Hester Binnie 
714—Donald is McCathran, 18, Chamberlain 
Voc. H. S., Washington, D C. Teacher, C. T. 
Washburn. 
715—Leon Goldin. (See 451) 
716—Doris J. Perry, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, F. 


Allderdice H. S.. 
Pitts- 


15, Taylor 


School, 


(Pa.) H. S. 


719—Jennie Coleman, 15, Northeast jr. H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, ‘Mrs. C. B. Jennett. 

720—Gloria Danciger, 16, Leonia (N. J.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Mrs. B, James. 

721-122—Alfred Gorczyca. (See 78) 

723—Edmund Feldman, * South Side H, &., 


Newark, N. J. Teacher, B F. Whipple. 
724—George Grekoff, Flushing, (N. Y.) H. 


727—Selma Herbst, 16, Se eon Irving H. 
S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. S. A. 

728—Phyllis Randell, 15, Washington irving H 
S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Mrs. S. A. Scott. 

729—Vivianne Reynolds, 17, Washington Irving 
H_ S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. Lefkoff. 

730—Jay agi gp 17, Lafayette H. S., N. ¥. C. 
Teacher, Mr. M. 

731—Herbert = ‘eenel, 15, Lafayette H. S., 
N Y. C. Teacher, Michael Ross. 

732—Nathan Polsky. (See 138) 

733—Shirley Sternstein. (See 99) 

734—M. Mintz, 17. S.J. Tilden H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Yates. 

735—George Neumann. ‘See 102) 

736—Norman Byar, 18, White Plains (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss B. Moore. 

737—William Ross, 20, Central H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio Teacher, Marian E. Gregory. 
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738-739—A. L. Cipriano, Bethlehem (Pa.) Tech 
H. S. Teacher, L. B. Kehler 
740—Tony Sellitti. (See 74) 


Numbers 741 to 787 comprise objects in 
Pencil which won places in the Exhibi- 
tion but were not awarded prizes. 
741—Philip Lesley, 16, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S 
Teacher, Mrs. L. Ostrander. 
742—George Beckstead, 18, Fremont H. S., Oak- 
land, Calif. Teacher, Miss Alice Plummer. 
743—Edmond Scott, 17, Warren Harding H. S.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Teacher, J. Beans. 
744—Elizabeth Roberts, Waterbury, Conn. 
745—Angelos Pantazes, 16, Englewood H. S.., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss Schmidt. 
746—Lewis Caster, 18, Lanphier H. S., Spring- 
field, Il]. Teacher, Mabel Kitch. 
747-748—Tom O’Loughlin. (See 15) 








... & feature of the 


WILSON 


Gthata- 


FRAME 


Here you see the latest development in tennis 
racket frame construction—another Wilson tri- 
umph. An improved laminating process together 
with closer, more accurate weight control. . . 
produces frames with a beautiful feeling of balance 
and playability that will help your game. Strata- 
Bow frames are now available in Wilson Rackets 
in all price ranges. See your dealer. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES; 


* * * 


Alice Marble — world’s 
‘woman 

“I use Wilson Rackets made after 

my own specifications, with the 

wonderful new Strata-Bow Frame, 


We illustrate the Wilson- 
Alice Marble “Personal” 
Marble used by Miss 

play. This model oad 
are aon ole tg awide 
ro ag 


exclusively. When strung with gut 
processed by Wilson & Co., pack- 
ers, it makes the perfect racket for 
fast, hard, championship play.” 

: keke 


Alice Marble and Eleanor 


TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 
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749—Jane Randolph. (See 39) 

750—Edward R. Mattingly, 21, St. Meinrad 
(Ind.) Minor Seminary. Teacher, Rev. J. Palmer. 

751—Barbara Brinkmeyer, 16, Roosevelt H. S., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Ann Jones 

752—Warren Handley, 18, Roosevelt i. S:, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

753—Ben Thatcher, 19, Roosevelt H. S., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 2 

754—Bob Bielenberg. (See 50) 

755—James Giantoni, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, R. K. Schuholz. 

756-757-758—Alex Kondratuk. (See 98) 

759—Arthur Obrosey. (See 56) 

760—Marianna Sinclair. (See 135) 

761—R, H. Scharf. (See 347) 

762—Marshall Bouldin, 17, Bobo H. S., Clarks- 
dale, Miss. Teacher, Mrs. L. C. Long. 

763—Fred Mitchell, 17, Meridian (Miss.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss L. K. Graham. 

7164—Charles Van Pelt, 19, Princeton (N. J.) H. 
S. Teacher; Miss E. Margeau:n. 

765—Dean MacKenzie. (See 125) 

766-767—Mary M. Ananenko, 17, East Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Miss M. Beardsley. 

768—Leila Cohen, 16, Wm. Cullen Bryant H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. E. Boylan. 

769—Gonzalo ren: wre li, Wm. Cullen Bryant 
H. S., N. ¥. C, Teacher, Miss J. Wirth. 

770—Viola Ades, 17, Washington Irving H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss A. Frost. 

711—Fred McCarthy, 16, Scarsdale (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Winifred Kaley. 

772—Joe Arcidiacono. (See 613) 

773—Joe Bulone, 17, John Adams H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Alma Probeck. 

774—Janice Uhinck, 17, James Ford Rhodes H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Kenyon. 


775—William am Aliquippa (Pa.) H. S&S, 
ee 2 oe 

ap Meadicg*> sarell 14, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 
teadun Wm. E, Reed. 


-) 

780—John Owen, 16, Dormont (Pa.) H. s. 

781—Helen Truaz, 16, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 

782—Robert Gerbracht. (See 141) 

783—Peter Elash, 18, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 

784—Jack Raihle, 18, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 

785—Martin Wolfson, 17, Fifth Ave. H., S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, M. A. McKibbin 

786—Raymond Mikolajezak, 17, mr Reading (Pa.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Lillian M. Love. 

787—Jean Neel, 16, aw (Ww. Va.) Cen- 
tral H. S, Teacher, Minnie J. R einwald. 


Numbers 788 to 826 comprise objects in 
Prints which won places in the Exhibit 
but were not awarded prizes. 
788—Tom Mabry, as New Trier H. S., Win- 
netka, Ill. Teacher, M. A. Holland. 
788—Douglas Gregg, 17, Mishawaka H. S., 
Mishawaka, Ind. Teacher, Miss Baker. 
790—Alan F. Miller, 17, East H. S., Des Moines, 
Towa. Teacher, Miss H. Macy. 
791—Bob Cunningham, 16, Wyandotte H. S., 
Kansas City, Kan. Teacher, Amber McCoy. 
792—Jack Ehlers, 17, Wyandotte H, S., Kansas 
City, Kan. Teacher, Amber McCoy. 
793—Charles Gettel, 17. (See 174) 
794—Leroy Mitchell. (See .159) 
795—Gloria Peterson, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, D. Skewis. 





“Fred Allen UI., be calls his Corona 


YesSir, when Fred Allen goes towork on gags and script for 
bis Texaco radio show, be buckles down over bis Corona. 
Any boy or girl can easily and quickly 
learn to operate a Corona portable. 
They’re fast, sturdy and dependable... 
_ the finest portables money can buy. 
. Find out right now how typing can aid 
you at home, in school or at work. Ask 

your Corona dealer for free home trial. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Send for free booklet “Typing is Easy” 
| A oa Typing Champion oe 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters he 
Desk 5.725 E. Washi nm Stree: 
Syracuse, N. 





796—Jack F Cass Tech. H, 
ae S., Detroit, 


ne eee 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De. 
it, Mich 

798-799-800—John Siegel. (See 171) 

801—Richard Niles, 17, Berlin (N. H.) H. §, 
Teacher, Robert Hughes. 

802—Sol Militello, 17, Thomas Jefferson H. S, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Mr. Sozio. 


Ohio. 
815—Ed Merhulik. (See “709 09) 
816—Joe E. Smole, 18, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
‘eacher, ’ . Bachtel. 


819-Selma Faudman, 16, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
. Teacher, G. R. Dean. 


821—Nick Warren, 17, South H. S., Youngs- 


- town, Ohio. Teacher, Miss R. H 


822—Gomer P. Evans, 17, Dormont (Pa.) H. 8, 
Teacher, Wm. Reed. 

823—Gwen Lutz. (See 31) 

824—Norma Pedersen. (See 684) 

825—Charles Bames, 17, Watertown (Wis.) H. S, 
Teacher, Miss M. L. Meixner. 

826—Christine Ecker, 16, Rock Springs (Wyo.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss-D. Galehouse. 


Numbers 827 to 863 comprise objects in 
Design for Fabrics which won places in 
the Exhibit but were not awarded prizes. 


827—Mary O’Conner, 15, North Phoenix (Ariz.) 
H. S. Teacher, Frances Kapanke. 
828—Jennie Powell, 17, North ‘Phoenix (Ariz.) 


H. 
ss Howard Warner, 18, North Phoenix (Ariz.) 

830—Marilyn Holub, 14, Mark Keppel H. S., 
Alhambra, Calif. Teacher, Catherine Conkey. 
* 831—Doris Piley, 17, Meriden (Conn.) H. §S. 
Teacher, A. Bishop. 

832—John a, Pn Plainville (Conn.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Miss J. G 

833—Virgilio Tha soa 16, Stamferd (Conn.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mr. M M. Sorgman. 

834—LaJuanda Gimbel, 16, Lanphier H. S., 
Springfield, Ill. Teacher, Mabel Kitch. 

835—Sybil Jones, 15, eo H, S., Springfield, 
Ill. Teacher, Mabel Ki 

ae arg 18, Lanphier H. S., 
Springfield, I) 

837—Lovena "Holmburg, 16, Arsenal Tech, H. 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth Jasper. 

'838—Geraldine erg 15, Mishawaka (Ind.) H. 


S. Teacher, Miss A. Baker. 
17, Wichita (Kan.) H. S. 


Slothower. 
840—Marilyn Vineyard, 15, Wichita (Kan.) H.S. 

841—Charles Gettel. (See 174) 

842—Carol Pabst, 18, Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Louise L. Green. 

843—Hazel Webb, 16, ‘Arts H. 8. Newark, N. J. 
Teacher, Miss G. Johnston 

844-845—Charles Clement. (See 108) 

846—Virginia Compton, 4 — Irving 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, L. 

847—Joyce Hansen, 18, Washington Irving H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Alice B. 

848—Anna Marie Siete 18, Villa Maria 
Academy, N. Y, C. Teacher, Mother St. Jane. 

849-850—Evelyn Grimaldi. (See 201) 

851—Tom Bellitto, 17, East a H, S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacker, H. J. Ried 

852—Stanley Gordon, 16, East Tech. H. S., 

Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. J. Ried. 

853—Cyril Kormos, 18, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

854—Roy Lipstreu, 15, East Tech. H, S., Cleve- 
lend, Ohio. 

oom Paratore, 16, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 


William Yaeger, 16, East Tech. H. S. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sout 
89) 
Moir 





H. §, 
H. S, 


. Buf. 
Y.) H, 


Cleve- 
Cleve- 


Cleve- 






857—Mary Jackman, 15, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. Teacher, Grace Dean. 
858—Bob Miller, 18, Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. C. Ryan 
859—Nancy Smith, 1 15, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 
860—Marjorie Warren, 15, Taylor Allderdice H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jennie A. Norton. 
861—Ervin Ziesmer, 17, Connelley Voc. H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 
862—Elsie Martin, 16, Fifth Ave. H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, M.. A. McKibbin. 
863—Jack Hargis. (See 407) 


Numbers 864 to 965 comprise objects in 
Costume Design which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 


864—Virginia Spring, 19, Alhambra City H. S&., 
Alhambra, Calif. Teacher, Miss McLean. 

865-866—Marilyn Bowker, 16, Beverly Hills H. 
S., Beverly Hills, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Bish. 

867—Mary Bressi, 16, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. 
S. Teacher, Mrs. C. Bennett 

868—Ruth Connell, 15, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. 
S. Teacher, Mrs. C, Bennett. 




















H. S. 

870-871—Shirley Staigg, 18, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. M. Bish. 

872—Mary Jane Vosburg, 18, Beverly Hills 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs, C, Bennett. 

873—Marion Williamson, 17, Beverly 

(Calif.) H. S. 

e14.- Patricia Wilson, 17, Beverly Hills (Calif.) 
H. S. 

875—Janet Ellis, 15, Sweetwater Union H. S., 
National City, Calif. Teacher, Miss J. Haddock. 

876—Janice Illig, 17, Fremont H. S., Oakland, 
Calif. Teacher, Miss A. G. Plummer. 

877—Phyllis Barstow, 16, San Bernardino 
(Calif.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Winifred Johnson. 

878—Jane Corhan, 18, San Bernardino (Calif.) 
H_ S. Teacher, Winifred Johnson. 

879—Jacque Sternaman, 16, San Bernardino 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Winifred Johnson. 

880—Louise Mahn, 16, Stamford (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mayo Sorgman. 

881-882—Jeane Martin, 16, J. Sterling Morton 
H S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, hao he Pe 

883-884—Sally Stoyanov, 17, Lyons Twp. H. S. 
& Jr. College, La Grange, I. Teacher, Mrs. E. 
B Murphey. 

885—Marie Gallagher, 14, St. Mary Academy, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sister M. Dolorita. 

886—Catherine Sullivan, 14, St. Mary Academy, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sister M. Dolorita. 

887-888—Dorothy Ottinger, 18, Shortridge H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Jane Messick. 

889—Martha Taylor, 18, Richmond (Ind.) Sr. 
H, S. Teacher, Elizabeth Bidgood. 

890—Martha E. Leeds, 18, James W. Riley H. S., 
South Bend, Ind. Teacher, Mr. W. West. 

891—Helen Steadman, 17, Roosevelt H S., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Miss A. Jones. 

892—Elizabeth Peters, 17, Newton (Kan.) H, S. 
Teacher, Marie Orr. 

893—Lucille Seslian, 18, Trade School for Girls, 
Boston, Mass. Teacher, Miss M. Jobin. 

894-895—Bette Chipman, 19, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. B. Sether. 

896—Christie Ann Jagmin, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. 

897—John Renswick, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich, 

898—Betty Rothery, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De 
troit, Mich, 

899—Lillian Shcolnek, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mi 

900-901—Elizabeth Frimodig, 17, Central H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. E. Verschaeve. 

902—Ruth Eberhardt, 16, Marine City (Mich.) 
H_ S. Teacher, Mrs. V, Jaaksi. 

903- 904—Eleanor DeLong, Three Rivers (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss M. Snyder. 

905—Alice A. Biggerstaff, 16, Paseo H. S., Kam 
sas City, Mo. Teacher, W. K. Schmidt. 

906—Rose Shapiro, 17, Paseo H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, W. K. Schmidt. 

907—Helen Boyersmith, 17, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Hester Robinson. 

908—Rose A, Coffin, 18, Central H. S., Omaha, 
Neb. Teacher, Mary Angood. 
ee Gloeb, 16, Central H. S., Omaha, 
Ne 

910—Maxine McCaffrey, 16, Central H. S., 
Omaha, Neb. 

911—Dorothy Stopne 17, H. 
Omaha, Neb. " * 

912—James Galanos, 16, Bridgeton (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs, M. Rensch. 

913 Ruth Purdy, 20, Arts H. S., Newark, N. J. 
Teacher, M. G. Johnston. 


Hills 


















Central 





914—Elizabeth Sirus, 17, South Side H. S., 
Newark, N. J., Teacher, Miss B. F. Whipple. 
915—Carolyn Schmand, 16, Roselle Park (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Beatrice Malone. 
916—Murill Horne, 16, Teaneck (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. E. Geary 
917—Muriel Russell, 15, Holland Patent (N. Y.) 
Central School. Teacher, Miss S. Szeliga. 
918—Jean Helffrich, 17, Huntington (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Josephine Wasson. 
919-920—Charles Clement. (See 108) 
921-922—Rose Novinsky. (See 217) 
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934—Harold Castello, 17, School of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss C. K. Robinson. 

935—Rebecca Lefkowitz, 17, School of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, E. J. Richman. 

936—Lena Molinari, 19, School of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C. 

937—Pearl Fellman, 17, Washington Irving H. 
S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Laura C. Ferris. 

938—Lissie Stern, 18, Washington Irving H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, A. M. Cowlin. 

939—Marcia Biscow, 16, James Madison H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. Conolly. 








940-941-942—Sara Goldman, 17, Morris H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, G. E, Eichler. 

943—Flora Lopez, 17, Straubenmuller Textile H. 
S., N. Y. C. Teacher, T. Connery. 

944—Barbara A. Noyes, 17, George Washington 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Ruth McEvoy. 

945—Margaret King. (See 601) 

946—Mary Callias, 18, Mont Pleasant H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Meigher, 


923-924-925—Michiko Kageyama. (See 216) 

926-927—Nevalda Bartolini, 18, Girls’ Com- 
mercial H. S., N. Y, ©. Teacher, Mrs. R. Knudson. 

928—Muriel Nathanson, 15, Girls’ Commercial 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. R. Knudson. 

929-930-931-932—Louise Pokern, Girls’ Com- 
mercial H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. M. Rigney. 

933—Midge Burgazoli, 18, School of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss G. Gazarian. 





869—Natalie Herron, 17, Beverly Hills (Calif.) - 





Here’s that famous 


‘GO ¢ BREAKFAST 


of the Big Leagues! 


“For a satisfying breakfast it’s Wheaties 
every time!” says Bucky Walters, pitching 
star of the World’s Champion Cincinnati 
Reds. And no wonder these good 
Wheaties flakes rate tops as a big league 
training breakfast! 
Wheaties are a preferred wheat cereal, 
guaranteed extra nourishing! You get the full 
natural wheat supply of “go” Vitamin Bi, 
Vitamin G, iron and phosphorus, plus lots of 
food-energy in every brimming bowlful of 
Wheaties. That’s champion nourishment you 
want and need in your training breakfast, too! 















‘Get off to a swell start tomor- 
row morning with a ‘Break- 


fast of Champions’ ” 


says Johnny Mize, batting 
ace of the St. Louis Cards 


“Take the biggest cereal ‘bowl you can 
find,” advises Johnny Mize. “Fill it brim 
full of Wheaties, put in a generous help- 
ing of fruit, use a free hand with the milk 
or cream — and go to it! You’ll see what 
I mean when I say—there’s a real 
‘Breakfast of Champions’.” 

Try it yourself! For keen, zippy flavor 
that hits the spot — for body-building 
nourishment that helps you “hit the ball” 
— that’s your “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,” too! Ask today for this favorite 
General Mills product, Wheaties. 


“Wheaties and ‘‘Breakfast of Ch 
marks of General alll, = 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


[pl U.S. PAT. 
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947—John Sekelsky. (See 18) 

948—Terry Noe, 17, Fairview H. S., Dayton, 
Ohio. Teacher, Julia Sharkey. 

949-950-951—Marilyn T. Smith, 18, Fairview H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. 

‘952— Mary Jane Hill, 17, Wilbur Wright Sr. 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, John Beekman. 

953~Marthasue Bauer, 16, DeVilbiss H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mildred Johnston. 

954—Harriette DeWald, 16, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Myrtle Spillman. 

955—Ann Kersten, 16, Chester (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Thorn, 

956-957—Minerva Goldman, 17, Simon Gratz H. 
S., Phila., Pa. Teacher, Robert Goldman. 

958—Janet Rosenberg. (See 226) 

959-960—Mary M. Blansit, 17, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Eunice B. Kerr. 

961—Joyce Mawhinney, 16, Beaumont (Tex.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Lorene Da¥id. 

962—Shirley Dart. (See 224) 

963-964—Marie Petty, 19, Broadway H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Hannah Jones. 

965—Ruth Ritchie. (See 236) 


Numbers 966 to 998 comprise objects in 
Sculpture which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 
966—Leland Hiser, 16, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, N. Gill. 
967—Jean Hormbeck, 18, Arcata (Calif.) Union 
H. S. Teacher, Pearl Degenhart. 
968—E. Ray Wade, 19, Manual Arts H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. H. Martin. 
969—Dorothy Tepfer. (See 296) 
970—Geraldine Sutzer, 17, Springfield (Ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Amanda Wessel. 
971—Ronald Kael. (See 288) 
972—Marilyn Owens, 17, Edison Institute, Dear- 
born, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. G. Hutchinson. 
973—Rudolph Berube, 16, Berlin (N. H.) H..S. 
Teacher, Robert Hughes. 
974—John Haywood, Jr., 15, Berlin (N. H.) H.S 
975-976—George Hogan, 17, Berlin (N. H.) H.S 
977—Russell Kinney, 16, Berlin (N. H.) H. S. 
978—Myona Ross, 16, Berlin (N. H.) H. S. 
979—Frank Garibaldi, (See 298) 
980—Frank Treuting. (See 299) 
981—Ruth Kasper, 17, Arts High School, Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, Gladys K. Howard. 
982—William Hirsch, 17, Trenton (N. J.) Central 
H. S. Teacher, Daphne L. Koenig. 
983—Allan Speiser, 18, S, J. Tilden H. S., N. Y. 
C. Teacher, H. Freilicher. 
984—W. Bellara, S. J. Tilden H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mr. Yates. 
985—Frank Billelo, S. J. Tilden H. S., N. Y. C. 
986—D. Lennon, S. J. Tilden H. S., N. Y. C. 
987—Allan Speiser. (See 983) 
988—S. Trosko, S. J. Tilden H. S., N. Y. C. 
989—Alex Yawor, 18, Aliquippa (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, J. B. Davis. 
990—Bob Myers, 16, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Wm. E. Reed. 
991—Beverly Knechtel, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. B. Hayes. 





992—Jerry Caplan, 18, Taylor Allderdice H. S&., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 

993—Gloria Brooks, 18, Allegheny H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Hazlewood. 

994-995—Angelo Lazzery. (See 123) 

996—Dorothy Mallinger. (See 145) 

997—Nathaniel Ellis, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, Teacher, Mr. J. B. Ellis. 

998—Salina Gentry, Thomas Jefferson H. S., San 
Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ruby E. Dugosh. 


Numbers 999 to 1020 comprise objects in 
Ceramic Sculpture which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
999—Jean VanLubergen. (See 305) 
1000—Winneta Birch, 15, Geo. Washington H. 
S., Les Angeles, Calif. Teacher, T, M. Werming- 


haus 

1001—Hubert Brewington, 16, Burris Labcratory, 
Muncie, Ind. Teacher, Lucia Mysch, 

1002—Mary MacLeod, 16, Edison Institute, 
Dearborn, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. G. Hutchinson. 

1003—Robert Keough, 16, Berlin (N. H.) H. S. 
Teacher, Robert Hughes. 

1004—Iva Marrow, 15, Westwood (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Bailey 

1005—Lucille Darrah, Girls’ Commercial H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. M. Rigney. 

1006—A. Cutolo, Walton H. s., Be4¥.° CG. 
Teacher, Miss Harrison. 

1007—D. Kernberg, Walton H. S., N. Y. C. 

1008—Jeannette Koplowitz, 17, Walton H. S., 
N. Y, C. Teacher, Mrs. b 

1009—Ruth Weiner, Walton H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Miss Harrison. 

1010—Frank Borcenk, 19, East’ Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker, 

1011—Suzanne Smith, 17, Sandusky (Ohio) H. 
S. Teacher, Frank Smith. 

1012—Joseph Blotzer, 17, ey H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, B. M. Neel. 

aor gg Chicchirichi, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, 

et Sec Holcombe, 15, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
1015—Polly Kristof, 16, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1016-1017—Robert Sweger, 19, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1018—William Wesling, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

1019—Paul Bessey, 16, West H. S., Madison, 
Wis. Teacher, Miss E. Bauman. 

1020—Merry DeLwiche, 17, West H. S., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Numbers 1021 to 1036 comprise objects in 
Ceramics (pottery) which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not awarded 
prizes. 
1021—Channing Huntington. (See 318) 
1022—Patrick Tedesco, 18, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Theodora Goberis. 
1023—R. Scavia, 16, Mont Pleasant H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Helen Meigher. 
1024-1025-1026—Patrick Budway. (See 12) 








1027—Louise Micklethwait, Lage ee 80m Adams H. §,, 
Ohio. Teacher, Alma Probeck. 

1028—Eugene Kunsitis, 18, East Tech. ee ® 

Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

1029-1030-1031-1032-1033—Carmen Tringale. (See 


277) 
1034—John Wolf, 17, Sandusky (Ohio) H. §, 
Teacher, Frank Smith. 

1035—Alfred Nickholds. (See 317) 

1036—Edith Succop, 16, Peabody H. S., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 


Numbers 1037 to 1989 comprise objects in 
Jewelry which won places in the Exhibi- 
tion but were not awarded prizes. 
1037—Raymond Lucas, 15, Norwfcth (Conn.) Art 
H. S. Teacher, Nellie A. Loring. 
re ee Wolosenka, 17, Norwich (Conn.) 
Art H, S. 
1039-1040—Arvine Gosnell, 18, Emmerich Man- 
yg baer rr J H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
M. 
seai--Hrenia Kemmerer, 18, Emmerich Manual 
Training H_ S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1042—Ruth Lime, 17, Jr.-Sr. H. S., Winfield, 
Kan, Teacher, B. Keeney. 
1043—Cha:lotte Loudon, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Greta Pack. 
1044-1045—Betty Pearl. (See 86) 
1046-1047—Emily Rutkowski, 19, Cass Tech, 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Greta Pack. 
1048—Irene Smith, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 


Mich. 

1049—Harold Wilson, 17, Miller Voc. H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Mrs. V. Kent. 

1050—B d Bluestein. (See 269) 

1051—Bob McAuliffe, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, H. J. Ried. 

1052—Wilma Andreen, 16, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, B. Y. Hayes. 

1053—Mary Ann Caste, 17, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) 
H. S. 

1054—Bob Corbett, 16, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) H. S. 

bey yr ane Edmunson, 18, Mt. Lebanon 
(Pa.) H. 

ge Mathews, 17, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) 

Ss. 





'1058—Patricia May, 16, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) H. S, 

1059-1060—Dorothy Myers,- 18, Mt. Lebanon 
(Pa.) H. S. 

1061—Natalie Herrup, 17, Taylor Allderdice H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Olivia Koenig. 

1062—Ellen Hovde, 16, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

1063—Amelia Salim, 16, Taylor Allderdice H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

"1064—Esther Sanes, 17, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1065—Tony Martin, 19, Allegheny H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Emma I. Ecke. 

1066—Lochner Meldrum, 16, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Teacher, Edgar J. Trapp. 

1067—Gerald Shorr. (See 334) 

or ag Swartz, 17, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

1069-1070—Eugene Baxter. (See 341) 
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1071-1072-1073—Franklin Hartz. (See 342) 
1074-1075-1076—Elizabeth Klipsic, 17, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bit- 


taker. 


1077—Nancy Konstanzer, 17, South Hills H. S., A, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1078—Nick Kovac, (See 336) 
1079-1080—Kenneth Lodge, 17, South Hills H. 
§., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1081—Margaret Myers, 18, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh,. Pa. 

ri Reese, 17, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

1083—Paul Salva, 18, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1084—George Stox, 18, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1085-1086—Marcella Strutzel, 18, South Hills H. 
§., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1087- ee cig Unks, 18, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1089—Paul Stein, 17, Wheeling, (W. Va.) H. S. 
Teacher, E. Rosenberg. 


Numbers 1090 to 1102 comprise objects 
in Metal Work which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
1090—Earl Bushnell, 18, Meriden (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Allworth. 
1091—Nita Green. (See 353) 
1092—Val Giordano, 17, East Tech. H. S. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, H. J. Ried. 
1093—Bob McAuliffe. (See 1051) 
1094—Richard Neagle. (See 115) 
1095—Ross Paratore. (See 851) 
1096—John Sekelsky. (See 18) 
. 1097—Bob Snubart, 15, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
1098—Joe Solitario, (See 212) 
1099—James Wydro. (See 356) 
1100—Roy Hess, 16, John Marshall H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Durnbaugs. 
1101—Rosemary Teed, 16, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, Teacher, Edgar J. Trapp. 
1102—Lilyane Lee, 19, Central H. S., Madison, 
Wis. Teacher, G. J. Post. ’ 


Numbers 1103 to 1117 comprise objects 
in Textile which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 
1103—Betty Ella Geiser. (See 173) 
1104—Lorene Skalla, 17, Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) H. S. Teacher, R. H, Monroe 
1105—Rosalie Randazzo, 14, aac jr. H. S., 
Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Ruth Taylor. 
1106-1107-1108—Arthur Voelkel. (See 392) 
1109—Carroll Hasack, 18, Williams (Ariz.) H. 
S. Teacher, Edna L. Craig. 
1110—Irene Merriott, 17, Wyandotte H. S., Kan- 
sas City, Kam. Teacher, A. McCoy. 
1111—Magdoline Noggle, 17, East High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Agnes K. Crawford. 
1112—Jennie Coleman, (See 719) 
1113—Ralph Rocco, 17. Arts H. S., Newark, N. 
J. Teacher, Miss G. Howard. 
1114—Beatrice Hays, 17, Henry B. Whitehorn 
H.S., Verona, N. J. Teacher, Helen F. Batchelder. 
1115—Frank Emmer, 19, Mont Pleasant H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. H. Meigher. 
1116—Billie Leona Harris, 16, Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) H, S. Teacher, Lois McGaughy. 
1117—Marvin Tooley, 18, Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
H. S., Teacher, Louis McGaughy. 


Numbers 1118 to 1163 comprise objects 
in Photography which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
1118—Reed Halker, 15, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. 
S. Teacher, L. Tierney. 
1119-1120—DuBois Larson. (See 412) 
1121—Adam F, Kasper, 18, Crane Tech. H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss Heegard. 
1122-1123—Charles Edwards. (See 427) 
1124-1125-1126—James A. Crask. (See 419) 
1127-1128—Elmer J. McElreath, 17, Center H. 
S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Ruth Junkers. 
'1129-1130—Don MacArthur, 18, Berlin (N. H.) 
H, S. Teacher, Robert Hughes. 
1131- 1132—John Geiger, 18, Bernards H. S., 
Bernardsville, N. J. Teacher, Helen Yeagle. 
1133—Elsie Gisbrecht, 18, Bogota (N. J.) H. § 
Teacher, Mr. Placek. 
Meets i W. Thomas, 16, Bogota (N. J.) 


1136—Kenneth Butler, 14, Hamilton Jr. H. S., 
. Starks. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Arthur E 
1137—Walter Hobby, 14, Hamilton Jr. H. S., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


iscbote Be Leahy, 14, Hamilton Jr. H. S., 
Elizabeth, N. 

1130-1940 Bipemon Nelson, ” nen H. S., 
Newark, N. J, Teacher, Mrs. 


1141—Beatrice Schwartz. (See 421) 
1142—Jack Keefe, Weequahic H. S., Newark, N. 
J. Teacher, Miss Cuttriss. 

1143—Lowell Heneveld. (See 409) 

1144—Daniel Becker, 15, Wm. Sites ee H. 

. N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss M. E. Goodell 

"1145—Charles Corry, 17, Grover Cleveland, H. 
» tt N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. J. Cooney 

1146—Walter Grover, 15, Farragut Jr. H. S., 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Edith Wissmann 

1147—Lee Willington, 17, School of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, J. J. Messina. 
1148—Gladys L. Rice. (See 425) 
1149-1150—Bernard Sunshine. (See 435) 
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Sa ean Cohen, Metropolitan Voc. H. S, 
N. Y, C. 

1152—Charles Rachum. (See 447) 

1153—Robert Sosenko, 18, Straubenmuller Tex- 
tile H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, H. O’Connor. 

1154-1155—Edward Van Baerle. (See 438) 

1156—David Blanksteen, 15, Townsend Harris 
H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, J. Alpert. 

1157—Conrad Lindermann. (See 411) 

1158—Kenneth Lipstreu. (See 61) 

1159-1160-1161—Stanley Goldsmith, 18, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, L. 
Esther Geist. 

1162-1163—Harry E. Irwin. (See 418) 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, drb, Sdd, food, foot; 
cibe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 


syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Bund (bdond), page 31. A league or con- 
federation. 

Gemutlichkeit (ga-mdot-lik-kit), page 21. 
Good nature; comfort; jollity; sociability; 
cosiness. 

Gesangverein ( ga zing: -fér-in), page 20. A 
singing society or club. 


ideological (id-é-6-l6j-i-kal), page 13. Re- 
lated to a way of thinking or body of 
belief of a class, group, nation, or in- 
dividual. 

Iran (é-rén), page 18. 

Iraq (é-rak), page 18. 

Kranzchen (krdntz-shén), page 20. Liter- 
ally, a small wreath, but usually a so- 
cial gathering of women or girls. 

Kaffe Kuchen (ka-fé- kd0-ken), page 20. 
Cookies to be served with afternoon 
coifee. 

Schaskopf (shds-képf), page 20. Literally, 
a sheep’s head, but usually a _block- 
head. 

Streusel (stroi-zél), page 20. Crumb-cake. 

Turnverein (t00rn-fér-in), page 20. An 

athletic club. 











Richard Neagle, Jr., 14 

East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O1 
winner of first min 
Industrial Design, Group II, and 
of one of the Strathmore Awards. 





“Extremely 


professional in 


Richard Neagle, Jr.’s 
prize-winning design for a@ 
combination lathe, which 
was done on Strathmore. 





Elmer Stephan, 
superintendent of art for the 
city of Pittsburgh, and 
retiring president of the 
Eastern Arts Association. 


its maturity and manner of handling~*’ 


That’s what Mr. Elmer Stephan says about Richard Neagle, Jr.’s prize-win- 












ning entry in Industrial Design, Group II, of the Scholastic Awards. Mr. Neagle 
has also been awarded a scholarship to the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Strathmore congratulates Mr. Neagle and all the other prize winners whose use 
of Strathmore Artist Papers made them eligible for the Strathmore Awards. Prize- 
winning artists consistently choose Strathmore. If you are not already acquainted 


with Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards, write to Dept. SC-5 for sample book. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
@ West Springfield, Mass. * Paper is Part of the Picture 
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“BIG BILL“ TILDEN — 
greatest tennis player 

aS of all time — uses 
» Armour’s Tested Gut. 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 
Proves It Can “Take it’’! 


®@ Not only through laboratory tests, 
but in actual play, Armour’s Tested 
‘Gut must prove its ability to stand up 
under many sets of hard, driving play. 
That’s one reason you can have confi- 
dence in these supericr tennis strings. 
Insist on one of these six tested brands: 


GOLD STAR + TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY - SUPER SPECIAL 
DAVIS CUP - TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


DISTRIBUTOR OF NYLON STRINGS 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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You'll get more fu 
great ball. It 

longer too. Play ) 
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QUILL & SCROLL 
AWARDS 


Te annual Journalism Awards spon- 
sored by Quill and Scroll, national 
honorary society for high school journalists, 
and held annually in conjunction with the 
Scholastic pean were again conducted 
under the direction of Professor Edward J. 
Nell of the Northwestern University School 
of Journalism. 

Owing to space limitations, it is impos- 
sible to publish any of the prize-winning 
journalism contributions in this issue. 
They are appearing. however, in the April- 
May issue of Quill and Scroll yp 
Winners of the 48 state certificates for the 
best work in their states will be notified 
by mail. 

The first prize-winners in each division 
receive Royal Mercury Typewriters, offered 
by the Royal Typewriter Company, as 

rizes. The pnp and third prizes are 

10 and $5 each in cash. 


News Story 


First Prize: Royal Mercury Type- 
writer. Barbara Jane Schaeffer, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Prize: $10. Mary Harrington, 
Evanston Township H. S., Evanston, III. 

Third Prize: $5. Warren Highman, 
Eastside H. S., Paterson, N. J. 


Feature Story 

First Prize: Royal Mercury Type- 
writer. Elaine Jan Peterson, Evanston 
Township H. S., Evanston, III. 

Second Prize: $10. Harry Newell, 
Consolidated H. S., Hartland, Mich. 

Third Prize: $5. Marthella Holcomb, 
Senior H. S., Kearney, Neb. 


Interview 


First Prize: Royal Mercury Type- 
writer. Maurice Lux, Senior H. S., Rapid 
City, S. Dakota. 

Second Prize: $10. Lois Brand, Senior 
H. S., Bradenton, Fla. 

Third Prize: $5. Shirley Moses, Mur- 
phy H. S., Mobile, Ala. 


Sports Story 


First Prize: Royal Mercury Type- 
writer. William Corbitt, Senior H. S., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. ‘ 

Second Prize: $10. Richard Murway, 
Senior H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Third Prize: $5. James Jackson, Ar- 
senal Technical H.’S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Columns 


First Prize: Royal Mercury Type- 
writer. Ruth Duey, Shawnee-Mission 
School, Merriam, Kansas. 

Second Prize: $10. Tatiana Stahe- 
vitch, Metropolitan H. S., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Third Prize: $5. Arcadia Dyczewski, 
Senior H. S., Saginaw, Mich. 

, Editorials 

First Prize: Royal Mercury Type- 
writer. Carolyn Luther, Queen Anne 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

Second Prize: $10. Mary Jeanne 
Voels, Immaculate Conception H. S., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Third Prize: $5. Carolyn Stilley, 
Senior H. S., Anderson, Indiana. 





USED IN EVERY 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Official for 54 years. That's 
the record of the Wright & Dit- 
son tennis ball. Official in 
the National Championships 
since 1886. 

Try it. See what it does for 
your game! 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 


THEE 





VINNIE RICHARDS 
1941 DUNLOP 
TENNIS BOOK 


@ He was known as 
the Boy Wonder 
when he won the 
Boys’ Championship 
in 1917 and 1918. 
Now, with 28 other 
championships to his 
credit, incent 
Richards offers you 
his new tennis book 
based on his own 
tournament experi- 
ence. 36 fast action 
shots. 4 photos of 
winning grips. Sug- 
gestions in court 
tactics and strategy 
valuable even to 
experts. Latest 1941 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City ae 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book .. . “Strok- 
ing with Vincent Richards”. 














Fran on Panade 
A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 


A BIG 
BUSINESS FAVORITE 


THAT YOU'LL LIKE. TOO! 


The same fine erasers that Modern Business uses 
to keep its work free from errors will help you 
to turn in neater, better looking school work. 
You'll like the Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 2020 
—‘Master Pink”. It is a soft, pink eraser, handy 
in size and shape, and it whisks away all kinds 


of pencil errors. 
Your stationer has a ‘Master Pink”—and he can 
supply you with all types of Weldon Roberts 
Erasers for artwork, and for ink, pencil and type- 
writer erasing. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Two 
Can Play. 


: THE OLD TOWN WAY 


Paddle the sparkling waters of a 
sunny low ‘aoe in the cool 
of # shady cove, lost in & of 
contentment. Let your 
Id Town Canoe be your guide 
through all the woodland water- 
ways. Light and well balanced. 
pape to respond to the softest 
p_ of the paddle. Easy to and 
built to last for long years of use. 


FREE CATALOG Mustretes boats for 
sport, for . and all 





"785 Elm Street, Old T 











Jk Admiral 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 
Directly on Beach-Front 
MODERN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
“Most for Your Money” 


AMERICAN PLAN: 
Each person (2 in room) 


EUROPEAN PLAN: 


Special Rates by Week, Month or Season 
SEASON JUNE 15TH TO SEPTEMBER 15TH 
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ESSAY AWARDS 


First Prize: $50. Shirley M. Stuckert, 
16, Wauwatosa H. S., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
“Germans in America.” Teacher, S. 
Katherine Lehmann. 

Second Prize: $25. Nelson Peery, 17, 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. “The 
Closed Door.” Teacher, Abigail O’Leary. 

Third Prize: $15. David Wexler, 14, 
South Shore H. S., Chicago, Ill. “A 
Laundryman and My Inferiority Com- 
plex.” Teacher, V. H. Jones. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Joan Jackwig, 17, H. S. of Music 
and Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Rudolf 
Cooper. 

Rex Sterling, 16, Harrisonville H. S., 
Harrisonville, Mo. Teacher, Florence 
Logan. 

Ernest Caminer, 17, Thos. Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, M. A. 
Brawner. 

Betty Mayne, 16, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Donna Bowen, 17, Roosevelt H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Alice 
Henry. 

Elisabeth J. Doty, 17, Avonworth 
H. S., Ben Avon, Pa. Teacher, Ray 
Maize. 

Peggy Anne Stein, 17, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Teach- 
er, Margaret Burnside. 

Juanita Browder, 16, Central H. S., 
Memphis, Tenn. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Clinton. 

Kathryn Dale, 18, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. ; 

Florence Wells, 17, West Seattle 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle 
McKenzie. 


Honorable Mention 


William Palmer, 18, Evanston Town- 
ship H. S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Mil- 
dred Wright. 

Persis Kelley, 16, Buchanan H. S., 
Buchanan, Mich. Teacher, Velma E. 
Dunbar. 

Marjorie Potter, 19, Boise H. S., 
Boise, Idaho. Teacher, Katherine Sem- 
ple. 

Betty Feltenstein, 17, Central H. S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Sheryl Verst, 17, Evanston Township 
H. S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Mary L. 
Taft. 

Sidney Monas, 16, Bangor H. S., 
Bangor, Pa. Teacher, Warren Smith. 

Ella H. Banford, 19, Tupper Lake 
Senior H. S., Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Teacher, Lillian Gray. 

John Wakeman, 16, Bolton H. S., 
Alexandria, La. Teacher, Annie Peters. 

Stanley Reynolds, 15, Phillips H. S., 
Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Leslie Moss. 

Lenore Clark, 16, Phoenix Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Alex 
Frazier. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Virginia Wyatt, 16, 
Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, 
Sylvia Meyer. 

Second Prize: $10. Larry Davis, 18, 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Wanda Orton. 

Third Prize: $5. Phyllis Dvorak, Cen. 
tral H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Abigail O’Leary. 

Honorable Mention g 

Jean Curry, 15, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ella 
Stone. 

Nelson Peery, 17, Central H. s., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 

Shirley M. Stuckert; 16, Wauwatosa 
Sr. H. S., Wauwatosa, Wis. Teacher, 
Julia Henninger. 

Elmer Gilbert, 19, Natchez H. §., 
Natchez, Miss. Teacher, Ruby Lee 
Chance. 

Jane Meldrum, 18, Evanston Twp. 
H. S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Mary L. 
Taft. 

Bob Roberts, 17, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ella 
Stone. 

Bill Love, 19, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Carla Renz, 16, Balboa H. S., Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. Teacher, Kath- 
erine E. Jessup. 

Herbert Voigt, 18, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Kenneth Ginsterblam, 18, Plymouth 
H. S., Plymouth, Wis. Teacher, Anas- 
tasia Furman. 


ONE ACT PLAY 
AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Olga M. Gernova, 
15, North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Jeannette E. Maltby. 

Second Prize: $10. Bob Lundy, 14, 
Paseo H. S., Kansas City, Mo.*Teacher, 
Helen Crissman. 

Third Prize: $5. Eugene Golub, 16, 
Oak Park and River Forest ‘Township 
H. S., Oak Park, Ill. Teacher, Marjorie 
Mackintosh. 

Honorable Mention 

Margrette Lyman, 16, Canon City 
H. S., Canon City, Colo. Teacher, Dor- 
othy C. Leadbetter. 

Leonard Casper, 17, Fond du Lac Sr. 
H. S., Fond du Lac, Wis. Teacher, 
Teresa V. O’Brien. 

Saul Gottlieb, 17, James Monroe 
H. S., Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Miss E. 
Poverney. 

Richard Thompson, 16, Senior H. S., 
Syeinetald, Mo. Teacher, Sarah Towns- 
end. 

Sidney Monas, 16, Bangor H. S., 
Bangor, Pa. Teacher, Warren Smith. 

















Nursing School 


Co-Educational School of Nursing 
Accredited State of Washington 
High School Education 


LOURDES HOSPITAL, Pasco, Wash. 
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Hats off to the winners! 


The Manufacturers of 


SPEEDBALL 


Pens and Linoleum Printing Products wish to 
thank all who sent entries for the awards 
which we sponsor. 


ouding Authors uae Ambitious young artists 
need sharp pencils 


Ask your ~~ 
tioner for 
BOSTON Pencil 
Sharpener. Be 
sure it bears a 
plate, name 
plate. 


HUNT PEN 0. CAMDEN, N. J. 


Hunt Artist Pens, SPEEDBALL Products—BOSTON 
Pencil Sharpeners 














py: PLAYERS! 


‘FREE! 


~ SOLID 
GOLD PLATE 
NAME-SEAL! 
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THOMPSON TRU-KROME 
GUT STRINGS : 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
4531 PACKERS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAN you develop films? Send 25c coin for instructions 
— starting photo finishing business. Zephyr Photo 
ervice, 2548 W. 63d Street, Chicago, Ill 




















RADIO PLAY 
AWARDS 





The judges regret to announce that 
the quality of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the radio play division does 
not justify the making of awards except 
for the following Honorable Mentions: 


Honorable Mention 


Catherine A. Cox, 17, Kewanee H. S., 
Kewanee, Ill. Teacher, Lillian Wagner. 

Laura Van Ausdall, 17, Troy H. S., 
Troy, N. Y. Teacher, Frank H. Prouty. 

Irene Donner, 16, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Ariz. Teacher. Alice Vail. 

Erna Judith Schmidt, 17, Shorewood 
H. S., Shorewood, Wis. Teacher, Jean- 
nette Ross. 

Marylee Meighan, 16, West H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
Orton. 


Emily Blake, 17, Bessemer H. S., 
Bessemer, Ala. Teacher, Henri Cleve- 
land. 

Bettie Bull, Phyllis Bentz, Lena Adsit, 
Sheridan H. S., Sheridan, Wyo. Teacher, 
Rebecca Megown. 





HUMOR AWARDS 





First Prize: $15. Ellen Stokes, 16, 
The Riverdale Country School for Girls, 
New York City. Teacher, Marjorie Daw- 
son. 

Second Prize: $10. Eugene Golub, 
16, Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship H. S., Oak Park, Ill. Teacher, Mar- 
jorie Mackintosh. 

Third Prize: $5. Robert Bradley, 17, 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Wanda Orton. 


Honorable Mention 


Harry McCarthy, 16, West H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
Orton. 

Edward Zimmerman, 16, Downs H. 
S., Downs, Pa. Teacher, Lucile Lukens. 

Ray Watts, 16, Wilkinsburg H. S., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. Teacher, Ruth Wish- 
meyer. 

Emily Crandall, 17, Barnard School 
for Girls, N. Y. C. Teacher, Phyllis Mer- 
rill. 

Dave Condon, 17, Immaculate Con- 
ception H. S. Los Vegas, N. Mex. 
Teacher, Sister Mary Sadelbia Hughes. 

Bill Funk, 16, Tucson Sr. H. S., Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Perkins. 

Tom Scott, 16, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township H. S., Oak Park, Ii. 
Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Absalom E. Simonowitz, 15, Trenton 
Central H. S., Trenton, N. J. Teacher, 
Bernard Forer. 

Jimmie Elliott, 16, Central H. S. St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Shirlee Roveteh, 16, Central H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Paperno. 
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GROUP I: 


First Prize—Joseph Schindel- 
man, Christopher Colum- 
bus High School, New 
York, New York 

Second Prize—Sybil 
Fonda, Johnstown * 
High School, Johnstown, 
New York 

Third Prize — Angelo Laz- 
zery, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania 


Honorable Mention 
Francis George Becker, Wil- 
son School, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan; Ted Singelis, Weir High 

hool, Weirton, West Vir- 

inia; Dean E. MacKenzie, 

fayette Hi School, Buf- 
falo, New ork; Stanley 
Dershwitz, Reading Senio: 
High School, Reading, Penn 
sylvania 


GROUP II: 


First Prize—Alex Kondratuk. 
Cass Technical Higi 
School, Detroit, Michi- 


gan 

Second Prize — Marianna 
Sinclair, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit. 
Michigan 

Third Prize—Joanne Wahr- 
man, Girl’s Commercial 
High School, 
New York 


Honorable Mention 
Leonard Zamiska, East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Robert Gerbracht, Erie 
Technical High School, Erie. 
Pennsylvania; Nathan Polsky. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; Mari- 
lyn Lipson, Abraham Lincoin 
High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Patrick Budway, East 
Technical High Schcol, Cleve. 
land, Ohio 


Brooklyn 
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fa pencil work that wins prizes fe 


Wenus 


PENCILS 


17 DEGREES — 6B TO 9H 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 


500 Willow Avenue 


Hoboken, N. J. 
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How | got my graduation present 
three years early! 





ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter in PORTABLE Size 


FOR FREE HOME TRIAL—SEND COUPON! 








Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-5, 2 Park Ave.,jJNew York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, factory-new Royal Portable 
to try in my own home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Name 











Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Oo., Inc. #Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


1. wane | am, only a freshman, getting the swellest graduation pres. 
ent ever—a Royal Portable Typewriter! And here’s how it hap. 


' pened: My cousin, Bob, is graduating this spring and he’s 


a Royal Portable from his folks, because he’s Fos ml 
the fall. When I told Ma and Pa about Bob's present, I said . . 














2. “son's Lucky—but he should have had that portable typewriter 
when he was a freshman!”’ Dad asked, “‘How come, son?” And | 
answered: “‘Because a Royal Portable lasts for years—and he'd 
still have it, but he’d know how to type. Think of the time he’d 
have saved all through high school! Besides, Dad, a typewriter 
helps a fellow get better grades!” 

ae 








PEP RESIS SE bag tt Be 


3. “wai,” saw pap, ““You’ve been doing some thinking about 
typewriters, haven’t you?” “You bet I have!” I said. “When you 
know how to use a Royal Portable, you can shift to a standard 
office typewriter any time—they both have MAGIC* MARGIN, 
Touch Control*, and a standard keyboard. Boy, as a one!” 
And what do you think happened? .. . 




















4. ms mormine, at breakfast, there was a nifty Royal Arrow 
model at my place. A tag said: “Here’s your graduation present— 
three years ahead of time! Now let’s see those good marks you 
mentioned!” And it was signed “Mother and Dad.” If you're 
graduating this spring—ask for a Royal Portable. If you're not 
graduating—all the better! You'll get even more use out of one. 
Ask your Royal dealer about the low monthly payments, And for 
a free home trial—use the coupon! 








